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The multitudinous theories and 
causes both private and public—the 
benevolent activities into which our 
people plunge—are grindstones of 
character and intellect. The leaders 
of these movements deal with reali- 
ties: they come to know their world. 
There is more philosophy to be 
picked up at a conference held by 
one of them than from the reading 
of Aristotle. They represent the 
core of the American intellect, and 
it seems to be the kind of intellect 
that the great world stands much in 
need of. 
Joun Jay CHAPMAN 
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Vacations, Hours of Work, and Sick Leave in Private Family 
Case Work Organizations 
Ralph G. Hurlin 


N collecting the information concerning 

salaries in case work organizations (pre- 
sented in the December issue of THE 
FAMILY), questions were asked concerning 
the three other items of personnel practice 
indicated in the title of this article. As is 
the case with salary standards, these condi- 
tions of work vary materially among social 
work agencies; and not only the individual 
agencies which at a given moment may be 
considering revision of their policies but also 
the entire personnel of social work has an 
interest in knowing of the typical current 
experience with respect to these practices 
and of the extent to which experience varies. 
For this reason periodic assembling of rep- 
resentative information concerning these and 
other aspects of working conditions in par- 
ticular fields of social work is worth while. 
It should assist in evaluation of policies of 
individual agencies and in improving con- 
ditions that are poor. 

The three accompanying tables give a 
fairly complete statistical description of cur- 
rent practice respecting vacations with pay, 
working hours, and paid sick leave in the 
field of private family case work, represent- 
ing as they do most of the private member 
agencies of the Family Welfare Association 
of America and most of the Jewish family 
agencies. Like the salary data, these tables 
refer to conditions in March, 1936. In 
order to encourage completeness of report- 
ing on these items only few and simple ques- 
tions were asked, and most of the agencies 
supplying the detailed information on sal- 
aries replied also to these questions. The 
number of agencies represented in these 
tables will be found to be somewhat smaller 
than the 243 which provided salary data, but 


those failing to report on these items are 
chiefly small agencies and represent a very 
small part of the total personnel. 

Vacations with Pay: Concerning vaca- 
tions the schedule asked for both the number 
of weeks of summer vacation and the num- 
ber of working days of extra vacation in 
winter or spring granted with pay to 
workers in five specified positions who had 
completed at least one year of service with 
the agency. It was asked that vacations of 
one full month be reported as 4%4 weeks. 
The information was to be supplied from the 
latest vacation schedule effective in the 
agency. While it is possible that in some 
instances schedules were revised prior to the 
vacation season of 1936, it is probable that 
the table accurately describes vacation prac- 
tices of this year. 

Table 1 summarizes this information, 
showing by size of agency the variation in 
length of vacation with pay allowed to 
executives, case work supervisors, district 
secretaries, case workers, and stenographers. 
In reading the table it must be recalled that 
all these positions do not occur in every 
agency. District secretaries, for example, 
are found only in the larger agencies, while 
the very small agencies may have only one 
or two workers. The number of agencies 
reporting length of vacation for each position 
is not, therefore, the same. 

The table reveals, as have earlier similar 
tabulations, that the larger family case work 
organizations, which also pay higher sal- 
aries, are more generous with vacations than 
are the smaller ones. It also shows marked 
gradation in the length of vacations with 
responsibility of position. For executives, 
supervisors, district secretaries, and case 
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workers the most common summer vacation 
is of one month. Three-fourths of the agen- 
cies represented in the table allow executives 
vacations of four or more weeks. The pro- 
portion of agencies allowing this length of 
vacations for supervisors and district secre- 
taries is somewhat higher, which is ex- 
plained probably by the fact that these posi- 
tions occur only in the larger agencies. Only 
58 per cent of the agencies give case workers 
vacations of four weeks or more, while for 
clerical workers the majority of agencies 
still allow only two weeks. Twenty of the 
agencies that supplied information concern- 
ing salaries did not report the length of 
vacations. 

The final column of Table 1 gives the 
number of agencies allowing extra vacation 
with pay in winter or spring. The wise 
practice of providing a breathing spell in the 
course of the working year appears to be 
increasing. Again, more generous practice 
is most frequent among the larger agencies. 
Of those having 20 or more workers, over 
60 per cent allow the extra vacation for all 
five grades of workers. Of the 35 agencies 
reporting vacation schedules for district sec- 
retaries, three-fourths allow the extra leave. 
The more detailed tabulation of these data 
which was returned to the participating 
agencies on completion of the study revealed 


that the extra leave accompanies both short 
and long summer vacations in somewhat 
similar proportions. The extra vacations 
are predominantly short; the median length 
for all five positions is three working days. 
In only a few instances were extra vacations 
of more than six days given. 

Hours of Work: The information asked 
respecting hours was the number of working 
hours weekly. Caution was given against 
inclusion of lunch hours as part of the sched- 
uled working time and an illustration was 
cited to increase the accuracy of replies. 
This information, reported by all but 23 of 
the agencies giving the salary data, is pre- 
sented in Table 2. 

It is apparent that the commonest working 
week is that of 38 hours, usually a seven- 
hour day for five days, and three hours on 
Saturday. As explained in the note to this 
table, 77 agencies (or more than a third) 
reported this length of working week, while 
19 reported 38% hours. The 39 and 39%4- 
hour week is also frequent, while 21 agen- 
cies reported a scheduled week of 41 hours. 
Of ten agencies having longer weeks, one 
reported 48 hours. On the other hand, 13 
agencies have weeks of only 35 hours and 
one small agency reported 32 hours. Seven 
agencies noted on their schedules that part 
of the staff was regularly allowed time off 





Taste 1. LenctH or ANNUAL VACATION WitTH Pay, By S1zE or AGENCY AND TyPeE or PosITION 





Number of agencies allowing summer vacations Number 
with pay of: Total allowing 
r ii a, reporting extra 
Size of agency 1 20r2% 3or3% 4 1 5 length of vacation 
and position week weeks weeks weeks month weeks vacation with pay 
1 to 5 workers 
Executives 1 14 6 20 44 ea 85 13 
Case workers 2 20 6 10 21 «4 59 12 
Stenographers 2 55 8 3 5 “ 73 10 
6 to 19 workers 
Executives 16 11 15 42 1 85 29 
Supervisors 2 3 5 5 “ 15 7 
Case workers 20 15 12 39 ia 86 31 
Stenographers 65 6 4 10 ¥e 85 27 
20 or more workers 
Executives 1 5 18 21 1 46 29 
Supervisors 1 5 15 22 1 44 30 
District secretaries $a “s 5 13 15 2 35 26 
Case workers mm 4 14 13 18 - 49 30 
Stenographers a 33 13 he 3 én 49 33 
Total 
Executives 1 31 22 53 107 2 216 71 
Supervisors - 3 8 20 27 1 59 37 
District secretaries aa se 5 13 15 2 35 26 
Case workers 2 44 35 35 78 194 73 
Stenographers 2 153 27 7 18 207 65 
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TaBLe 2. Hours or WorK PER WEEK, BY SIZE OF AGENCY 





Number of agencies having working week of: Total 
y r m 7, reporting 
Size of 32 35 36 38 39 40 41 Over 41 hours 
agency hours hours hours hours hours hours hours hours hours of work 
1 to 3 workers 1 7 7a ee 22 13 = 1 3 47 
4 or 5 2 1 4 19 9 4 2 2 43 
6to 9 “i ys at 1 20 9 3 4 2 41 
10 to 19 = 1 sa 1 16 11 Z 10 1 42 
20 to 49 ‘a ae 2 2 11 11 ne 2 1 29 
50 or more “ - 1 a 1 9 4 2 1 18 
Total 1 8 3 9 9 S&F 9 A 10 220 
Jewish agencies 8 1 5 14 10 2 - sy 41 
Other agencies 5 2 4 83 47 7 21 10 179 


Note: In order to simplify the table, the column headings are expressed in whole numbers. Frac- 
tional hours are not infrequent, however, chiefly because of the irregular length of the half day on 
Saturday. Fractions ending in 4 or 4% have been tabulated with the nearest whole number, while those 
ending in 1% have been counted uniformly with the next lower whole number. Of the 97 agencies tabulated 
as having a 38-hour week, one reported 38% hours, 77 reported 38 hours, 19 reported 38% hours. Of the 
57 agencies tabulated as having a 39-hour week, one reported 3914 hours, 37 reported 39 hours, and 19 


reported 3914 hours. 





on Saturday mornings, in some cases every 
Saturday and in others less frequently. 

The short working weeks are chiefly 
among the smaller agencies and may to some 
extent offset small salaries. The Jewish 
agencies tend to have shorter working hours 
than the non-Jewish agencies. Of 26 or- 
ganizations reporting !ess than 38 working 
hours per week, 15 are Jewish, although the 
number of Jewish agencies included was less 
than a quarter of the total. All the 31 agen- 
cies reporting over 40 hours per week are 
non-Jewish agencies. It must be remem- 
bered that Jewish agencies generally observe 
a five-day week. Usually working hours 
appear to be the same for case work and 
clerical staff, but in four instances notes were 
added to the schedule indicating that hours 
for clerical workers were longer than for the 
case work personnel. 

Sick Leave: The reporting agencies were 
asked to state the number of working days 


of sick leave with pay per year allowed mem- 
bers of the case work staff, and also the 
number allowed clerical workers, or else to 
check one of two statements, namely, that 
sick leave with pay was usually allowed 
although no amount was scheduled, or that 
no sick leave with pay was granted. No 
agency checked the latter statement, while 
146, or exactly two-thirds of those reporting 
on sick leave, indicated that paid sick leave 
was allowed but without definite schedule. 

As shown in Table 3, the proportion of 
agencies that have scheduled sick leave in- 
creases with the size of agency. This is 
natural, since need for standardizing such 
practices increases with size of staff. On 
this point it should be remarked, however, 
that, whereas in small agencies it is not diffi- 
cult to give special consideration to individ- 
ual cases as they arise, there is advantage to 
workers in having definite commitment con- 
cerning conditions of work. 





TaBLe 3. AMOUNT OF ANNUAL SICK LEAVE WITH Pay, By SIZE oF AGENCY 


Number of agencies allowing : 





r ~ Total Number Total 

Under 6to 12to 18to 24to 30o0r having having no reporting 
6 11 17 23 2 more scheduled , scheduled on 

Size of agency days days days days days days sick leave sick leave sick leave 
1 to 3 workers a 2 a 1 ie 3 41 44 
4or 5 ¥s 1 4 3 1 2 11 33 44 
6to 9 * 1 6 1 1 3 12 32 A4 
10to19 “ 1 6 9 1 1 1 19 24 43 
20to 49“ 1 1 6 3 4 1 16 11 27 
50 or more “ a 2 3 - 4 3 12 5 17 
Total 2 1 #3 8 12 10 73 146 219 
Jewish agencies a 2 4 3 1 6 16 26 42 
Other agencies 2 9 26 5 11 4 57 120 177 
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With only one or two exceptions, sick 
leave schedules for case work and clerical 
personnel were identical. Only data for the 
case work staff are, therefore, here pre- 
sented. The most common length of sched- 
uled sick leave is from 12 to 17 working 
days, or from two to, but not including, 
three calendar weeks. Ten agencies give 
sick leave with pay amounting to at least 
five weeks. 

A larger proportion of Jewish than of 
non-Jewish agencies have scheduled sick 
leave with pay, and the Jewish agencies tend 
to give longer sick leave than the non- 
Jewish. With respect to size of agency, the 


10 to 19 worker agencies tend to give less 
generous sick leave than either the larger or 
smaller agencies. Comments entered on the 
schedules by several agencies that reported 
no scheduled sick leave indicate that practice 
varies from giving paid leave for as long as 
necessary to permitting only very short 
leaves with pay. One agency schedules only 
two days of paid leave per year but gives 
extensions, as need arises, on an individual 
basis. On the other hand some of the agen- 
cies that schedule long paid sick leave also 
allow further leave with pay in case of long 
illness. 


The Family Society and the Housing Problem 
Sidney Maslen 


N facing the future of private family social 

work in the light of the growth in public 

responsibility for social welfare, the follow- 
ing seem to be self-evident : 

(1) Public welfare services do not take 
the place of the service in human relation- 
ships that is provided by the family society. 
While it is possible to routinize the figuring 
of family budgets, the investigation and cer- 
tification of eligibility, the provision of food, 
fuel, clothing, and shelter, work referrals, 
and other matters incidental to giving relief, 
it is not possible as a general rule to blue- 
print for the government welfare department 
those aspects of case work that have to do 
with ministering to human needs for sym- 
pathy, encouragement, and assurance. The 
most challenging work of the family society 
is to stimulate individual initiative and 
effort, and to prevent that despair and dis- 
couragement that leads to passive acceptance 
of government relief as the only way out. 

(2) Individual case work service is in 
greater demand today than ever before, due 
to a growing public realization of the fact 
that family difficulties are not always re- 
solved through economic means. This is 
evidenced by the amazing popular interest 
and demand for help in overcoming remov- 
able obstacles which thwart the fuller de- 
velopment of human personality. I refer to 
the growth of interest in popular psychology, 
individualization of teaching, and the devel- 
opment of vocational, personal, and marital 


guidance and counseling services. 

(3) It is a truism in American social and 
health services that the best functioning of 
public departments is found where public 
and private agencies are operating side by 
side in the same fields of social endeavor. 
While the public agency shoulders the main 
burden of responsibility and administration, 
the private agency, because of its freedom 
from mandatory requirements, its freedom 
to experiment, and the emphasis upon the 
quality of its work, can make a notable con- 
tribution to public social work through the 
development of standards of performance, 
training of personnel, and the working out 
of policies that can be utilized by the public 
welfare agencies. 


FAMILY social work can be applied to 
problems of environment in the same spirit 
of inquiry and treatment that is given to 
problems of individual adjustment. The 
goal of achieving better conditions of hous- 
ing, for instance, can be visioned just as 
clearly as our aims for personal adjustment. 
Starting with a clear-cut understanding of 
the statutory housing standards provided by 
the community—standards of sanitation, 
cleanliness, light and air, safety from fire, 
repairs and maintenance, closing or demo- 
lition of unfit structures—we can participate 
actively in the health and preventive work 
performed under the police power by mu- 
nicipal government. Interest and initiative 
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can be aroused in stimulating action where 
formerly lack of interest led to neglect, de- 
terioration, and decay. 

As an illustration of what family case 
workers have done to improve the housing 
conditions of individual families under their 
care, I should like to refer you to the work 
undertaken by four family societies in the 
City of New York: the New York Associ- 
ation for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, the Catholic Charities, the Jewish 
Social Service Association, Inc., and the 
Charity Organization Society. 

During the year ending July 1, 1936, 200 
multiple dwellings which housed approxi- 
mately 2,000 tenants were reported by case 
workers in these family agencies to the city 
departments that have jurisdiction over 
housing. Each of these buildings was in- 
spected by a member of the Tenement House 
Committee of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety before the formal complaint was filed 
with the city departments. A duplicate of 
the formal complaint sent to the city depart- 
ments was forwarded to the family case 
worker setting a date for her to report any 
progress, or lack of progress, to the Com- 
mittee. On the follow-up date the Commit- 
tee got in touch with the city department if 
it was necessary to speed up action. After 
voluntary inspection, forty-five of these 
buildings were not formally reported to the 
city because it was found that no serious 
violation of the law existed or the landlords 
had begun to correct the conditions when 
they were brought to their attention. 

During the year, reports were received 
from city departments regarding their prog- 
ress in inspecting and securing correction of 
conditions and duplicates of these reports 
also were given to the family case workers. 
A separate “ housing case record ” was kept 
by the Committee for each building, and 
efforts were not relaxed until improvements 
had occurred. 

The results of this project have been most 
interesting. Of the 143 buildings reported 
to the Tenement House Department, 27 
were satisfactorily improved, the tenants 
moved from 17 buildings which were closed 
up, and repairs were begun in 20 other 
buildings. One out of every three buildings 
reported to the Health Department or to the 
Building Department was improved. The 
Committee is still following up the buildings 
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which have not been improved, 12 of which 
were reported over a year ago, 12 over six 
months ago, and 10 over three months ago. 
In some cases insufficient time had elapsed 
to permit court or legal action to bring about 
the necessary improvements. The Commit- 
tee discontinued following up 30 because the 
family case worker did not send in the 
progress reports. In some cases this was 
because the family in which the agency was 
interested moved, in others because the case 
worker failed to report that repairs had been 
made. In the course of our inspections ap- 
proximately a hundred vacant buildings in 
dangerous condition were investigated and 
reported to city departments. About half of 
these have now been demolished or are in 
the process of demolition. 

This co-operative project which, for want 
of a better name, we have called a Clearing 
Service provided our Committee with infor- 
mation that we felt had to be shared with 
the community. When it has seemed clear 
to us that certain specific lines of action 
would be effective in dealing with the con- 
ditions we have investigated, the facts and 
inferences have been put together in mimeo- 
graphed or printed reports and used to enlist 
interest in and support for our recom- 
mendations by citizens and organizations 
concerned with better housing and better 
municipal administration. 

A campaign is now being undertaken, as 
a result of increased public interest, to 
secure enactment of a bill to speed up the 
removal of tenement houses that have been 
abandoned and constitute a menace to the 
health and welfare of the neighborhood. 
There are over two thousand such aban- 
doned structures in the city and their num- 
ber is growing daily. 

The policy of closing buildings certified 
to be unfit for habitation, which we recom- 
mended, has now been adopted officially by 
the Tenement House Department. The 
vacating power had previously been applied 
only on a legal basis to force compliance 
with the law. It is now applied definitely 
on a social and health basis as well. 

Another important reform we recom- 
mended has been adopted: The work of the 
Tenement House Department is now con- 
centrated in the slum areas where the worst 
housing conditions exist, instead of being 
scattered among high and low rent housing 
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alike. It has been a matter of encouragement 
to the case workers to have this co-operation 
from the city administration, and it is no 
small satisfaction for them to see real im- 
provements in conditions and in methods of 
law enforcement. Our next task—the most 
difficult and yet the most important—is to 
raise the standards of qualifications for 
housing inspectors. 


IT is noteworthy that family case records 
are reflecting the new interest in the housing 
of clients by describing the facilities of a 
house, the conditions of overcrowding, diffi- 
culties connected with hygiene, the effect of 
lack of privacy upon various members of a 
family, and other problems caused by living 
in congested tenement districts or economi- 
cally abandoned and socially blighted areas. 
Many of these obstacles to decent living con- 
ditions appear insurmountable to family case 
workers. Nevertheless our awareness of 
these intolerable conditions can be inter- 
preted to the community. Case workers 
themselves can treat certain conditions 
(such as bedroom over-crowding, by pro- 
vision of extra beds and bedding). They can 
see that extermination service is provided 
if needed. They can attempt to eliminate 
violations of the housing statutes. Concrete 
suggestions can be offered as to where better 
housing values can be found. 

The theory of individual responsibility for 
housing is being challenged by thinking case 
workers. Housing, like unemployment and 
disease, is more truly a social than an indi- 
vidual responsibility. When families are 
required to move from buildings which the 
community considers to be unfit, it fre- 
quently becomes a community responsibility 
to supplement in rent the difference between 
what the family paid to live in a slum, and 
the amount needed to live in a house that 
meets minimum community standards of 
decency. 

The two immediate problems family case 
workers in New York are most concerned 
about are the provision of adequate housing 
for the unemployed and for those on work 
relief, and the organization of neighborhood 
rental services. 

The New York Mayor’s Committee on 
Unemployment Relief has already pointed 
out that relief rental allowances are too low, 
resulting frequently in perpetuating living 
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in substandard houses. We consider a 20 
per cent increase in the present maximum 
home relief rent allowance the minimum 
necessary to secure decent housing. This 
increase would facilitate the co-operation of 
the Emergency Relief Bureau with the 
Tenement House Department in enforcing 
improvements in dwellings that can be 
brought up to minimum standards and in 
evacuating families from houses not fit to 
live in. To this end a sample study is now 
being made in one section of the city by 
ihe four co-operating family agencies. One 
of the important findings of this study 
(which is by no means completed) shows 
that it is necessary for family societies in 
some instances to pay as much as $16 per 
month rent, in addition to the monthly 
allowance made by the Emergency Relief 
Bureau, in order to meet the rentals asked 
for adequate housing. 

The organization of neighborhood rental 
services has engaged our attention for the 
last two years and is still unsolved. These 
would be of great assistance in guiding to 
better housing persons evicted from their 
homes when buildings are condemned, 
vacated, or demolished. Without this assist- 
ance the result in many instances is reslum- 
ming instead of rehousing. Such a project 
was organized by the W.P.A. under the 
supervision of the municipal housing au- 
thority but, because of the scarcity of decent 
apartments to which families could be re- 
ferred, its service has been withdrawn from 
the family societies and from the Emergency 
Relief Bureau. We must, therefore, fall 
back on our own resources. It is antici- 
pated that the growing shortage of adequate 
housing for the low rent payers in New 
York will sooner or later necessitate greatly 
enlarged housing programs for the provision 
of new dwellings at low rent, as a com- 
munity responsibility. Nevertheless, until 
public housing becomes a reality, we must 
make the best use of the old buildings. 


I HAVE attempted to deal with high spots 
in housing work performed within the case 
work area. I should now like to examine 
the possibilities of applying case work skill 
to housing within the housing field itself. 
England has adopted the construction of 
low rent housing as a public policy for deal- 
ing with the housing problem. The theory is 
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that it is just as important for the govern- 
ment to furnish leadership and aid for doing 
away with insanitary housing and to supply 
decent housing as it is to do away with a 
polluted water system and supply clean 
water. It is an extension of governmental 
responsibility for health and welfare, just as 
it was previously extended to health serv- 
ices, education, transportation, and social 
security. It is based on the assumption that 
a great deal of the money spent for schools, 
hospitals, and anti-tuberculosis drives is 
wasted so long as people continue to live in 
sunless, decayed, vermin-infested rookeries. 

The planning, construction, and manage- 
ment of low rent housing in England has 
been done under the following auspices : 

(1) By national, county, and city governments. 

(2) By two hundred non-profit private housing 
societies which secured privately donated subsidy, 
and voluntarily restricted costs, financial return, 
and rentals. 

(3) By private agencies in conjunction with the 
government, with initiative coming from either 
private or public agencies. 

It seems clear that the success of govern- 
ment housing in England is due to two fac- 
tors: (1) Private housing societies under 
social work initiative had already under- 
taken low rent housing and slum clearance 
projects. These private societies furnished 
leadership and experience, and tested hous- 
ing and slum clearance policies. (2) Per- 
sonnel that had been trained by the pri- 
vate housing societies was available for 
government housing administration and 
management. 

These two factors—tested policies and 
trained personnel—appear to have furnished 
the basic skills for governmental functioning 
in the low rent housing field. A great many 
other factors doubtless entered into the suc- 
cess of government low rent housing in Eng- 
land, such as a homogeneous nationality, 
paternalistic social order, integrated demo- 
cratic governmental machinery, and social 
control over land. 

Since subsidy is needed to construct hous- 
ing for low wage earners, housing societies 
and co-operatives have secured privately or 
publicly donated property and have bor- 
rowed money at low interest rates and with- 
out repayment of principal. An interesting 
form of combined public and private housing 
is found in Scandinavian countries, where 
the leasing of publicly owned land at nomi- 
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nal rentals to co-operatives or housing so- 
cieties enables these agencies to operate in 
the low rent housing field. 

In addition to planning large scale pro- 
grams, progress in the solution of the hous- 
ing problem must take the form of finding a 
method of approach. We need to develop 
yardsticks that can be applied to large scale 
housing programs. For instance, private 
housing societies could raise funds of capital 
and subsidy and could operate slum clear- 
ance projects along the same lines as the 
federal housing projects. The work of these 
private housing societies should be experi- 
mental and qualitative, whereas government 
housing agencies must necessarily place 
their emphasis upon quantity and fulfilment 
of mandatory requirements. The private 
housing societies should bear the same rela- 
tionship to government housing agencies 
that private family societies bear to public 
welfare departments. They should be com- 
petent to act in an advisory capacity, to de- 
velop tested policies, and to provide leader- 
ship in setting up personnel standards and 
training. 

The American public contributes large 
amounts of money for private social serv- 
ices. Abroad, it has been demonstrated that 
funds can be raised voluntarily for housing, 
the youngest of the social services. Because 
of the public awareness of the need for hous- 
ing in this country, American social workers 
have a unique opportunity to lay the basis 
for effective public housing policies by de- 
veloping private housing societies to set 
standards. 

The most vital single element of such a 
constructive approach to the housing prob- 
lem is experimentation in housing manage- 
ment from a family case work point of view. 
Badly constructed houses can be maintained 
usefully—with efficient management. Well 
constructed buildings can become bad hous- 
ing—under inefficient management. Skilled 
management is absolutely essential for pro- 
vision of decent low: rent housing facilities. 

Competence in housing management can 
best be developed through first-hand experi- 
ence in existing housing occupied by the 
lower rent payers; it can then be applied 
to renovated housing, to slum clearance 
projects, and finally to newly constructed 
housing. 

We have noticed that no sooner was one 
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defect righted in many slum tenements than 
others occurred. Through action of the 
Tenement House Department, it was pos- 
sible to make some headway, but as long as 
the owner’s sole interest was a speculative 
hope, the chances for any fundamental im- 
provement were practically nil. We thus 
have been forced into the conclusion that the 
only way to secure lasting improvement in 
many cases would be to acquire such slum 
properties, clean them up, renovate them, or 
rehouse the families in new dwellings with- 
out increasing rentals to a level above that 
the families can afford. 

The problem of housing the lower paid 
wage earners, removing the human problems 
of slum living—delinquency, disease, and 
impairment of family well being—is widely 
recognized as a major social problem, to be 
dealt with as a community responsibility. 
Leadership in the solution of the housing 


problem should be placed in the hands of 
private citizen groups who are motivated 
solely by concern for the public interest. 
The formation of private housing societies 
provides such a medium for statesman-like 
leadership in developing tested, workable 
methods for dealing with the housing prob- 
lem. I would like, therefore, to throw out 
the specific proposal that family societies 
consider the organization of housing socie- 
ties, set up as independent, corporate entities ; 
or otherwise to experiment with methods 
for combining family case work and tech- 
nical engineering skill in the direct appli- 
cation of good management to existing and 
renovated housing, and finally to newly con- 
structed housing, under the impetus of 
organized social work. The growth of gov- 
ernment welfare activities today clearly 
opens up for the family society this new 
opportunity for enlarged community service. 


The Part of the Worker in the Community’s 
Acceptance of Social Work 
Elizabeth McCord 


O associate worker with community in 

a discussion of the acceptance of social 
work helps both to give a special meaning 
to the word community, and to indicate a 
way by which an acceptance of social work 
is reached. Because the part of the worker 
is practice—the practice of social work— 
she experiences the community in terms of 
the individual. It ceases to be vague, gen- 
eralized, conglomerate. It is not even an 
audience, or the readers of a newspaper, or 
the listeners to the radio. It becomes one 
person—or perhaps one committee or one 
board—with whom, in the interest of a par- 
ticular client or situation, the worker hap- 
pens to be meeting. The community of the 
social worker is the employer, the neighbor, 
the relative of the client, the district attor- 
ney, the county commissioners, the board of 
the agency. 

Association with this community is by 
way of individual contacts, sometimes iso- 
lated, sometimes continuing, but for the 
most part concerned with concrete imme- 
diate situations. The part of the worker is 
not to present a comprehensive, integrated 
program, although whatever he says or does 


comes from the background of his own 
philosophy and knowledge of social work. 
It is rather a day-by-day meeting of the 
specific—the detail rather than the whole. 
Was this relief client justified in refusing 
this job? Should this mother be helped to 
place her child? Should the names of those 
receiving relief be published? Should 
clothing as well as food be included in the 
budget? For the most part it is items of 
this sort, not argument for a state-wide or- 
ganization of public assistance or of child 
welfare, that form the basis of the activities 
of the worker in bringing about an accept- 
ance of social work. 

To many social workers this process is 
wholly unconscious. The foreground of 
their attention is occupied in obtaining some- 
thing immediate and specific for a client or 
for a group of clients. But in their contacts 
with individuals and groups there is the 
equally important and significant factor of 
interpretation. Impressions that gradually 
crystallize into attitudes toward social work 
are formed by the contact lay people have 
with the practical details of social work in 
their association with agencies and with 
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individual social workers. The values and 
goals of social work are brought out in the 
discussion of specific needs, and the method 
of social work is clarified. 

The decisions made by a board are not the 
result of logical acceptance of reasonable 
plans. The vote of the legislature is not 
determined by a _ thoughtful, consistent 
weighing of all the issues. Both board and 
legislature are made up of individuals who 
are swayed first, by interests, ideas, “preju- 
dice, goals of their own, and second, by the 
kind of identification they have ae the 
quéstion in hand. This identification is 
“more frequently determined by feelings than 
by facts, and feelings are closely tied to per- 
sonal relationships. In the day-by-day 
performance of the job, the individual social 
worker is a factor in the extent to which 
members of the community understand or 
fail to understand, reject or identify them- 
selves with the essential values in social 
work. 

If this is accepted as true, what, in the 
worker’s relationship with lay people, con- 
tributes to the establishment of this identi- 
fication? Three factors seem to me to be 
fundamental: (1) The worker’s regard for 
the lay person as an individual; (2) the 
clarification of the worker’s own philosophy 
and practice ; and (3) the willingness to con- 
sider social work a mutual responsibility. 








THE first of these—the worker’s regard 
for the lay person as an individual—is 
merely extending to the community one of 
the basic conceptions of social work. It 
might be simpler if the community were 
made up of two units, one opposed to and 
one supporting social work. We have often 
tried to simplify case work by classifying 
clients and assigning them to categorical 
groups—but just as we are forced to realize 
that clients are not good or bad, normal or 
abnormal, we are compelled to see that the 
community is not wholly hostile or wholly 
co-operative but that each person in the 
community has conflicting and changing 
feelings toward what social work represents. 
Most people are no more fixed and static 
in their attitude toward social work than 
toward anything else and, without ignoring 
the active opposition and hostility that 
exists in some groups and in some individ- 
uals, it is possible to be aware of the strength 
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of interest potentially present in the majority 
of people. 

We repeatedly say of the client that, if 
the agency is clear in its explanation of the 
conditions of receiving help and responsible 
in its dealing, most clients will not disregard 
either their own responsibilities or the 
rights of others. We as social workers sin- 
cerely believe this to be true of our clients. 
We could not do our job if we did not. Is 
it not also impossible to do our job if we do 
not have some of the same confidence in the 
essential integrity and fair-mindedness of 
the community, even when its ideas often 
differ from ours? 

A concrete illustration of this factor came 
to me not long ago from a woman who has 
been executive of a county emergency relief 
agency for three years. 


It is an exceedingly poor county and, before the 
local unit of the state emergency relief organiza- 
tion was established, very little help had ever been 
provided for individuals in need. In telling about 
her work with the board, the executive described 
one member, a banker, who had been very difficult 
from the first and who had given her a good deal 
of trouble. Recently his attitude has changed and 
at the last meeting he was most helpful in handling 
the discussion on old-age assistance. I asked if 
she thought she had had anything to do with his 
change of attitude. She said she thought not, but 
added, “Of course he’s a smart person and I 
always have respected him.” 

Another member of this board, the superintend- 
ent of schools, had tried at first to get her to with- 
draw relief from families where children were 
truanting from school. She had explained why 
she couldn’t do this and he accepted the explana- 
tion. A little later he told her that her reports at 
board meetings weren’t written very well and 
he’d be glad to help her make them more interest- 
ing! She said, “ They really were pretty poor 
and he was a great help on them. They’re lots 
better now.’ 

The progress of this county in its acceptance 
of social work standards has been most interesting. 
Whereas that board was originally willing to give 
only food, they have gradually been willing to add 
more items to the budgets, and recently they de- 
cided that cash rather than grocery orders was a 
more economical way to give relief. They have 
stood solidly behind the work of the agency while 
a local senator made an investigation to prove that 
relief was being given to families who did not 
need it. 


Essential in this regard for the lay person 
is the willingness to begin at the point 
where he is. 


In a southern county a townswoman recently 
called up a local social worker and said she must 
take Sam Johnson off work relief immediately. 
Sam’s wife, Elsie, had been her cook for twelve 
years and she had just quit her job because Sam 
was bringing in $3 per week for the first time in 
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his life. It was a difficult moment for that 
worker. She would not take Sam off work 
relief—ithat she knew. It was a great temptation 
to argue but she also knew that argument would 
be no answer to this request—which was charged 
with a good deal of feeling. What she did was to 
say that she would like to have a chance to talk it 
over with Elsie and that she would call Mrs. 
Anderson back a little later. She discovered that 
Elsie had been ill for a long time but had said 
nothing about it until Sam got work. Mrs. 
Anderson’s willingness to accept this explanation, 
and to plan medical attention which was not pos- 
sible through the agency, was not a wholly satisfy- 
ing thing to this worker. Mrs. Anderson’s educa- 
tion had not progressed greatly as far as social 
justice is concerned but she was able to identify to 
a slight extent with what the agency was doing 
instead of rejecting it completely. 

In making a study of rural social work in 
a middle western county, I was interested 
in talking with a woman who from 1912 to 
1920 was superintendent of schools. Every- 
one with whom I talked said she had been a 
force in helping to establish not only better 
schools but other services for individuals. 
She had left the county 15 years ago and I 
met her in a nearby city where she now 
lives. She is a serious person who listens 
intently, and talks with the quiet kind of 
vividness. In describing her attempt to in- 
terest schools in establishing minimum 
standards to receive state aid, she told about 
a high-handed old gentleman on the school 
board in one district, who had consistently 
held out against any change. 

One night when there was a meeting at his home 
to discuss plans, he told Mrs. Petersen that he had 
a mathematical problem he wanted her to do. It 
was a tricky and difficult one but Mrs. Petersen 
remembered a short cut she had learned in a col- 
lege “math” class and solved the problem. The 
school came into the state system that night. I 
said to Mrs. Petersen, “Was it just because you 
were able to solve the problem? Did the fate of 
that school district hang on your mathematical 
ability?” Mrs. Petersen was thoughtful a mo- 
ment and then said, “If I couldn’t have done it 
but hadn’t felt too badly about not being able to, 


and had really been interested in his problem, I 
think the result would have been just the same.” 


This is not “technic” nor is it “ put- 
ting oneself over.” It is a necessary step in 
the process of seeing another person as an 
inaivictial, not as a tool for fulfilling our 
‘purpose or an_obstacle in our path. As 
Mrs. Petersen said, she wouldn’t have had 
to solve the problem if she could just have 
been interested in it. It is a difficult thing to 
accept the fact that the lay person’s interest 


in social work is different from ours and 
that he will take over only a portion of what 


we think is important and only as this por- 
tion coincides with his own ideas and inter- 
ests. But it is frequently the awareness of 
these interests that enables the social 


worker to see what connection with social 
work the lay person can make which is real 
and vital and which does not conflict with 
other purposes and values of his own. 


THE second factor, the clarification of 
practice and point of view, presents com- 
plicating problems. On the social worker’s 
side is the difficulty of achieving sound 
knowledge and skill in a newly developing 
profession. At this point social work is 
suffering as well as benefiting from a period 
of rapid growth. Conditions under which 
social work functions, as well as_ policies 
and point of view, have changed. When the 
worker is unsure of the ground on which 
he stands he is more apt to be insistent that 
his own idea be accepted and less able to 
handle questions of policy in areas which, 
as far as the lay public is concerned, are 
debatable. 


In a western county two social workers are doing 
an outstanding piece of work in administering re- 
lief. Both are without formal educational qualifi- 
cation in social work, and both have great capacity 
for adjustment and growth and real feeling for 
people. They were first employed by the state 
when the county was part of the state emergency 
relief organization but were asked to remain to 
administer the county money for relief under the 
county commissioners. Gradually their ways of 
doing things have changed in many respects. 
When the state was administering the program, 
names of clients were not published in the paper. 
These workers became convinced through their 
practical experience that this policy of the state 
was right. When the county again took responsi- 
bility for relief they regretted that names would 
again be published and mentioned to me various 
clients to whom this would be a real hardship. 
But they said, “It’s just a question of time. Two 
years from now we won't be publishing names.” 
They felt sure of their ground in this matter and 
could clearly see what steps would have to be 
taken to enable the county to see all aspects of the 
subject and to accept a different standard. 

On another question of policy their attitude was 
quite different. This county has a very strong 
feeling against non-residents who may become a 
public burden and has been adopting any measures 
which were possible to prevent residence being 
established. The workers had never thought 
through the whole question and were torn between 
a feeling that they must protect the county and 
that they must do something for the client. Con- 
sequently with both clients and the community the 
attitude of the workers was much less helpful. 
Their own ground was unsure and they were not 
only more anxious to have immediate change but 
less able to do anything about it. 
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Another difficulty is that the establish- 
ment of any new profession is a divisive 
rather than a uniting force, and in social 
work the development of knowledge and 
skili has excluded people from whole areas 
in which they formerly felt capable and got 
satisfaction. The area of social work is one 
in which most people feel qualified and are 
to a certain extent qualified to function be- 
cause it deals with the concerns of every- 
day living. Many people are helpful in 
human problems without knowing how or 
why, and this makes it more difficult to con- 
cede that there is anything to be learned 
and that special knowledge is necessary for 
consistent and satisfactory relationships to 
other people in situations where help is 
needed. 

Social work will be more and more ac- 
cepted in method and philosophy, not 
because we declare it to be a profession but 
because it is evident that the people who 
represent the profession have knowledge 
that is valuable, skill that is useful, and a 
point of view that is sound, clear, and 
flexible. Involved in this is a real distinc- 
tion between standing for fundamental poli- 
cies and standing on our personal profes- 
sional dignity. Some things in social work 
procedure are of primary importance and 
many are not. Much that is resisted in 
social work today has already been dis- 
carded by the profession as a whole. If we 
are really clear and willing to take leader- 
ship in regard to basic issues, we can yield 
a good deal on minor points. 

There is also the difference between ac- 
cepting responsibility for stating our point 
of view clearly and understandably and for 
changing the lay person’s point of view. The 
fact that we want very much to have the lay 
person understand something and feel about 
it exactly as we do makes us try to change 
him to our way of thinking, and this very 
pressure to change totally is often the thing 
that stands in the way of his accepting some 
part of it. 

One of the most interesting experiences I 
have ever had is a series of interviews with 
lay people in a situation where I had nothing 
at stake and was entirely interested in know- 
ing their real attitude toward social work. 
In these interviews, the shifts of attitude 
from interest to indifference, from criticism 
to support, were not in agreement or dis- 
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agreement with me, but expressed different 
sides of their own feeling. This, of course, 
was a situation that would seldom be dupli- 
cated in actual practice. We do have a 
great deal at stake in discussing social work. 
This is perhaps inherent in the kind of work 
and also in the quality of interest we put 
into it, because it is a philosophy of life 
which we are defending. 

Even mild difference of opinion is hard to 
accept, while violent opposition and the 
attempt to control our activities is met with 
any weapon at our disposal. This weapon 
may be a retreat into our professional world 
and a denial that anything else matters, or 
it may be aggressive counter-attack. Our 
understanding of what it means to a client 
to have control taken out of his hands, and 
his own plans, ideas, and interests opposed, 
gives us some understanding of our own 
feeling in a situation that has many similar 
elements. It should also give us an aware- 
ness of our response to the lay person when 
he attempts to control us and how he feels 
when we try to change him. It is only as 
we can give leadership without demanding 
agreement that change will occur. 


THE recognition of where the worker’s re- 
sponsibility ends and the community’s re- 
sponsibility begins is the third factor. The 
responsibility for all that is done does not 
rest with us alone. Social workers have 
gradually accepted the client’s capacity for 
self-direction and the limits of our responsi- 
bility for what he does: the same thing is 
true of the community. There are forces 
within most communities that are continu- 
ally active in behalf of people and, if they 
are not present, professional social workers 
will not be successful in injecting them. 
They can be imposed from outside for a time 
but the strength of a permanent program 
rests in large measure upon the conviction of 
lay people that it is necessary and desirable. 

The relationship of the lay person to 
social work is a collateral rather than a 
direct one and this differs from his relation- 
ship to most other professions. As far as 
the lay person is concerned, this collateral 
relationship may be founded on many 
things—an interest in the client, in the 
agency, in the way money is being spent, or 
in some other agency also serving the client 
or the community. This presents a difficulty 
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and also a strength not met by other 
professions. 


An executive of a rural county welfare board, 
describing her work, said, “ Up to this time I have 
always thought the thing to do is to sneak up on a 
board and put over all you can. I’m just begin- 
ning to see that the board in my county knows 
some things that I don’t know and that I can learn 
from them as well as they from me.” 

The same county superintendent of schools who 
solved the mathematical problem told me of an 
instance in which the responsibility of worker and 
of community was defined. In one school district 
no one would take the teacher to board. The 
families in the district had a meeting with Mrs. 
Petersen one night and they all remained firm on 
two points: they wanted their children to go to 
school but no one would give in and board the 
teacher. Mrs. Petersen said to me: “ Now that 
was a problem for which we were all trying to 
find a solution. I said to them, ‘If you really 
can’t board the teacher there are two alternatives 
I can think of and perhaps someone else can think 
of others. We can close the school and hire a 
team to take the children to the nearest town or 
we can make arrangements for the teacher to 
board in the town and pay someone to drive her 
over.’ These possibilities were discussed at some 
length, and finally several families agreed to board 
the teacher by turns.” What especially interested 
me about this was the fact that, from Mrs. Peter- 
sen’s description, they were really all working 
together for a solution of that problem—Mrs. 
Petersen was willing to think of alternatives; she 
did not drop the problem in their laps and walk 
off ; she did not try to persuade them to board the 
teacher, but she did feel that the problem was not 
hers to solve alone. 


When we assume all the responsibility 
for what will be done as our own burden, 
one of several things is apt to happen—it 
may be shifted entirely to us, or actively 
opposed, or shifted and then opposed. 

But, in accepting social work as a shared 
responsibility, it is essential to have a 
realistic conception of the ways in which 
progress is made and the extent to which a 
satisfactory goal can be achieved. Since the 
same fundamental human needs exist in 
most communities, social workers look for- 
ward to the time when an integrated social 
welfare program may be developed accord- 
ing to an inclusive, logical plan, based on an 
understanding of the total problem. It 
seems only reasonable to hope that some 
time needs will be measured according to an 
acceptable yard stick and assistance given 
according to an equally acceptable standard. 

But social work does not operate any- 
where according to a fixed and consistent 
plan. In various communities different 
kinds of social work and different types of 
organizational set-up have been developed in 


accordance with the realization of need, the 
willingness to meet that need, and the con- 
ception of how it should be met, that exists 
in the locality, together with the particular 
conception state or federal government has 
had as to its responsibility to the local com- 
munity—both rural and urban. 

In some states where legislation is being 
proposed to meet social security require- 
ments, no consideration whatever is being 
given to permanent provision for any indi- 
vidual in need of assistance who does not fit 
into these three social security categories. 
These states are as yet unready to assume 
any responsibility for a program. They are 
only willing to make what plans are neces- 
sary to get funds. Acceptance has gone a 
very little way in this kind of situation, and 
this is apt to be true of a large part of the 
country for a long time to come. But this 
attitude is not true of everybody in the state. 
There are individuals and groups who are 
working for something else and hopeful of 
getting it. In one of these very states a 
group of lay people recently collected money 
and deposited it in the county treasury in 
order that that county might make the nec- 
essary contribution to get state assistance in 
a local relief program. 

This variation exists not only in the ex- 
tent to which a comprehensive program can 
go forward but also in the extent to which 
sound method in social work is acceptable. 
The latter is seen in such things as ade- 
quacy of relief, ways of dealing with prob- 
lems presented by clients, and even simple 
procedures such as investigation. In one 
state where old-age assistance is being given 
for the first time, investigations by the state 
department included no contact whatever 
with the aged person. In explaining this 
the supervisor said, “ You see, it takes so 
much longer to find out about an old person 
by talking to him. He wants to tell so 
many things.” 5 


No part of social work is accepted by 
every person in the community and our 
thinking in regard to this must be further 
qualified by the realization that no single 
individual in the lay group is likely to accept 
exactly what social work means to any 
single individual in a professional group. 
There are individuals in every community 
whose own goals and values are funda- 
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mentally opposed to many of the things 
social work wants to achieve for individ- 
uals in need. There are also, in every indi- 
vidual, conflicting impulses and ideas in 
regard to both the purposes and the method 
of social work. There are divisive forces 
in the community wholly unrelated to social 
work which may affect the social work pro- 
gram. From time to time common interests 
or fears unite a large share of the community 
to attack or oppose some issue in social 
work which is of vital importance. Again, 
the same factor of common interest may be 
responsible for the adoption of measures 
that social work is advocating. The very 
fact that acceptance is affected by so many 
different factors and is subject to so many 
conflicting interests means that it is never 
constant or total and the term acceptance is 
only usable as we have regard for its chang- 
ing and partial quality. If social work is 
to be an integral part of the community, 
gradual development and slow growth are 
an inevitable necessity in both program and 
practice. 

This limitation often makes us wish to 





HE flexible application of case work 
philosophies and technics is just as valu- 
able in a community-worker relationship as 
in the client-worker relationship. Whether 
in a public or private social work agency, 
the worker has need to keep in mind that 
philosophies and technics of case work and 
community organization are of no value per 
se, but only as they are applied to a par- 
ticular situation. For a rural worker, the 
flexible application of case work principles 
must be recognized as essential as she ap- 
proaches her partner, the public, in the con- 
duct of their joint undertaking, for com- 


_munity understanding and rapport are inte- 


gral factors in every rural welfare situation. 

The relationship between a rural social 
worker and the community is, like the rela- 
tionship between the social worker and the 
individual client, of prime importance. The 
leadership pattern of client-worker and 
community-worker relationships possesses 
enough flexibility to insure usefulness in 
widely different groups. | Communities 
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discard the community. We become dis- 
couraged with the shared responsibility and 
feel that without these hampering factors it 
would be simpler to carry out a good plan 
for people in need of assistance. The fact 
remains, however, that people in need have 
to live in their community and, unless their 
need and the way of meeting it is to some 
extent accepted by their neighbors, their 
friends, their town officials, they may lose 
in one way what they have gained in another. 

The social worker is also part of that 
community and cannot be isolated from it 
without loss both to himself and to the pro- 
fession. The problems in the relationship 
which this involves for the social worker are 
not simple and cannot be solved by making 
an outline or reading a paper; nor can the 
part of the worker in the community’s ac- 
ceptance of social work be discharged once 
a year and forgotten. It is a continuing and 
inherent part of professional life and practice 
and rests upon the same foundation that 
underlies any functional relationship with 
people—regard for the individual and defi- 
nition and sharing of responsibility. 


choose their own field of emphasis, such as 
recreation, maternal and child care, or care 
of handicapped children, or any area of most 
interest to them. As with the individual, so 
with the community, interest is motive 
power ; without it, however fine a program 
may be in itself, its chances of taking root 
and surviving are very slender. 

It is apparent that the exploratory period 
in community inquiry is much longer than 
it usually is with the individual client, 
but it is necessarily just as continuous 
a process and necessarily a search for the 
significant. In the beginning of her period 
of service in a rural community, there is 
a time during which the recently installed 
social worker simply observes. Then she 
carefully builds a social resource file, and 
a file of unmet social needs for her com- 
munity. Often the unmet social needs are 
those which have manifested themselves in 
the needs of the individual clients and 
which the agency has accumulated from the 
individual case records. 
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The second principle of community work 
is that of a positive approach—the worker 
begins with what she actually has rather 
than what she would like to have. In case 
work practice, it is well established that the 
worker accepts the client where he is and 
begins from that point. Communities, at 
first glance, like individual clients, seem 
often to have a good many more liabilities 
than assets with which to meet their prob- 
lems. For a social worker to launch her 
efforts first at the liabilities of a community 
is something of an affront to its people. To 
begin with the liabilities of a community 
implies a criticism of that community’s or- 
ganization and people. Rapport is neces- 
sary between the social worker and her rural 
community if she is to sustain herself in that 
locality for any period of time in a useful 
way. To a rural community the social 
worker is first a person and second a pro- 
fessional worker. The rural social worker 


begins with her community at the level at 
which she finds it and starts her efforts after 
she is sure that she does have an understand- 
ing working relationship with the people she 


is trying to serve. 

The third principle basic to the develop- 
ment of social work in a rural area is that of 
community participation in the solution of 
its own problems. That this be secured as 
early as possible has proved sound in rural 
community work as well as individual case 
work. The professional worker’s unique 
contribution is to determine what kind and 
how much participation the community is 
ready to use. A community can and does 
select its own aims and objectives, after it 
discerns its own problems. Many times they 
are different from those which the social 
worker might select, but they are none the 
less valid. 

A social worker who has need to feel that 
her professional training and experience are 
sufficient, without her public on a partner- 
ship basis, is on dangerous ground. Jane 
Addams early sensed the difference between 
inflexible professional standards and neces- 
sary human adaptations to the problem. She 
saw that certain aldermen in the city of 
Chicago first made friends with the people 
in their districts and from that friendship 
built whatever special purposes they had in 
mind. What was true in early settlement 
work in Miss Addams’ experience has a 


parallel value in the current rural welfare 
situation. The worker studies her partner, 
the public, in the interest of intelligent co- 
operation, and without sacrifice of profes- 
sional dignity or honesty. 

The county social worker recognizes that 
much opposition to her program has its 
genesis in prejudice, tradition, inertia, and a 
lack of knowledge of social work. The only 
answers to this battery of obstacles are inter- 
pretation and explanation, always with care 
that the interpretation be in the language the 
rural citizen will find acceptable. Not long 
since, I sat in the waiting room of one of the 
county offices with a group of clients. A 
worker came out of the office and said to a 
waiting client, “ Did you contact Mr. So and 
So about the wood cutting job over on the 
South Fork?” The client said, “I seen 
the man, yes,” but there was a gleam in his 
eye that told pretty emphatically that he con- 
sidered “contact” a rather high-falutin 
word for the process through which he had 
just gone. The same is true in the rural 
worker’s relation with the non-client citi- 
zens in a community, because the fairly 
intimate patterns of rural life, language, and 
terms are likely to be very much the same 
the county over. This does not mean that 
the rural worker must necessarily resort to 
local vernacular, but she must express her- 
self in simple, direct, and understandable 
English in terms of her partner’s everyday 
experience. 

Workers vary considerably in their ability 
to do a good interpretative job, because of 
variations in their training, experience, and 
personalities. The worker who gets real 
satisfaction from face-to-face situations 
seems to have somewhat the advantage in 
rural social work. 

The rural public is dubious of the welfare 
office until, by the satisfactory quality of the 
office’s relationship to the people of the 
county, it has demonstrated real usefulness 
in meeting problems of family welfare, child 
welfare, delinquency, health, leisure time, or 
any combination of these. The rural public 
is personal and remembers better what hap- 
pened to the little Brown boy or Mrs. 
Smith’s baby who had a cleft palate, than 
the speech the social worker made at the 
Rotary Club meeting in the county seat. 

Briefly then, the county seems to expect 
only a few simple homely things from the 
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welfare office—that the public be heard 
understandingly, that the public be talked 
to in a language it can understand and 
accept, and that the public be convinced of 
the honesty of the agency and have confi- 
dence in what it does because it is an ade- 
quate job. 


A FOURTH principle, that of indirect 
leadership on the part of the rural social 
worker, is essential. The local leaders of 
various groups have been chosen by the 
groups themselves. This means continuity 
of leadership, the selection of aims in terms 
of group interest, and last of all, some peace 
of mind for the group, so that they will not 
be asked to perform on a level too foreign 
to them, or too difficult or too easy for them. 
The role of the social worker is that of a 
consultant, when the groups have accepted 
her to the point that they recognize what she 
has to offer as being valuable. For a rural 
social worker to be strong enough not to 
interfere directly at critical times in organi- 
zation experience takes rare discernment on 
her part. A worker who undertakes direct 
leadership in rural communities is doomed 
to a certain amount of disenchantment. 
Direct leadership of any group by the social 
worker, however fine it may be, is likely to 
be construed by some elements in the com- 
munity as the worker’s alignment with that 
particular group and will close the door to 
her of some other groups to whom she may 
have a responsibility. Without the worker’s 
protecting hand, there isn’t any doubt that 
some worthy community enterprise may 
suffer temporary set-back or even long-time 
frustration. The worker’s responsibility is 
to see as objectively as possible the opposi- 
tion groups, evaluate their criticisms, both 
felt and spoken, so that she may steer her 
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way more sensitively among the plethora of 
interests. Only by continuous adjustment 
to existing group relations and group pres- 
sures does a rural social worker meet the 
demands of her community. As we plan 
tentatively with the individual client, so the 
rural social worker plans tentatively with 
her community groups. The principle of 
indirect leadership has an added advantage in 
that, whether or not different social workers 
come and go, there will be continuity of 
leadership because every group in the com- 
munity is equipped with a home grown 
leader, and every group has the abiding ad- 
vantage of having done their thinking 
together. 

The professional case worker has already 
as a part of her equipment many of the 
skills and attitudes that can be used in rural 
community work. Potential rural social re- 
sources are not lacking, as our professional 
literature testifies. These nuclear rural re- 
sources, together with the professional case 
worker’s skills and attitudes in working with 
people, represent the source from which the 
rural community’s social needs will be met. 
Because rural people are more conservative 
in absorbing new ideas, it is necessary as 
much as possible that the agencies and inter- 
ests with which to meet their own needs 
come from the rural people themselves. This 
will be the best insurance for sensitivity and 
permanency. 

The assets of the community are the lode- 
star of the worker’s effort, with the diag- 
nostic process continuous and_ sufficient 
flexibility of plan to meet the constantly 
changing needs. Interpretation to the com- 
munity must be on the basis of community 
understanding, and the case work perform- 
ance of the agency must be adequate. 


“Mankind Was My Business” 


Inez E. 


B® STOL, a manufacturing city of 28,000, 
lies among the Berkshire hills of Con- 
necticut. It was settled in 1727 and is rich 
in the traditions of its God-fearing fore- 
fathers, proud of its natural beauty, progress, 
independence, and neighborliness. It be- 
came a city in 1911. Since that time the 
small, locally owned factories have ex- 
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panded and new, larger, outside controlled 
factories have been built. Thousands of 
unskilled workers from northern New Eng- 
land and Canada, as well as laborers from 
southern European nations, have sought 
employment here. 

The wise woman who organized the 
family welfare agency purchased a building 


MANKIND WAS 


in the heart of the industrial section where, 
to quote her, “it was most needed.” From 
this position of proximity a natural, stimu- 
lating relationship based on mutual familiar- 
ity and understanding has grown up rather 
than one based on campaign fund drives or 
explanatory pamphlet material. The spirit 
of our working relations with industry may 
be glimpsed from the following: 

The most concentrated working together 
was in the severe years of the depression. 
At that time the public and private agencies’ 
staffs were combined at the Public Depart- 
ment office under the case work supervision 
of a member of the private agency staff. 
The factory owners had made more than 
ordinary efforts to keep their men employed ; 
and when, as each pay day came along, the 
pay-rolls suffered another drastic cut, one 
manufacturer remarked, “ I’m licked here in 
the factory, but I can see that these fellows 
and their families don’t suffer.” He was a 


member of the Finance Board of our city— 
a business man to the core, and a deacon. 
In working with him and similar associates 
in the business and political field, an emer- 
gency plan was evolved which called for the 


co-operation of social agencies and industry. 
This plan was initiated at an informal meet- 
ing in the Public Department office when 
three manufacturers, one of whom was a 
member of the Finance Board of the city, 
met with the welfare officials to talk over 
the problem of relief. The individual manu- 
facturers were anxious to know which of 
their employees needed relief and conscien- 
tiously, in the beginning of the depression, 
attempted to arrange working hours accord- 
ing to individual needs in the majority of 
cases. Because increased relief expenditures 
meant increased taxes for the manufacturers 
they wished to scrutinize these expenditures. 
On the other hand, the Public Department 
was anxious to know the wages of the par- 
tially employed men on relief as well as the 
possibilities of reinstating former workers, 
in order to administer relief both wisely and 
fairly. Up to this time the factories had 
not disclosed their workers’ wages: “ It 
was the factories’ business.” “ Confiden- 
tial” was written on our records: “It was 
the families’ business.” It took the ever- 
present dark shadow of old Mr. Wolf to 
make us realize it was everybody’s business. 

The plan was to exchange wage and relief 


MY BUSINESS 


information, at first with the factories whose 
officials were represented in the meeting 
and to extend the plan if this seemed feasible 
(and it was later done) to other small manu- 
facturing units in the city. A brief experi- 
mental period proved that verbal informa- 
tion on hundreds of families was unsatisfac- 
tory, both for the factory paymasters and 
case workers, so a written list was submitted 
by us to each co-operating factory, of those 
clients who were its present workers or who 
had been employed there within the past two 
years. These lists, which could be filled in 
at the paymaster’s leisure, provided space 
for the weekly wage of each employed person 
for a month’s time. As wages were paid 
two weeks after they were earned, it was 
possible to have these lists reach our agency 
weekly before payday so that the social 
workers could plan necessary relief with the 
client. As our share in the plan, we itemized 
and returned to the manufacturers the actual 
monthly amount of relief given to each 
family on the list, the combined monthly 
income of all members of each family regard- 
less of the source of income—that is, rents, 
pensions, wages, and so on—and the num- 
ber of individuals in the family. We stood 
more than ready to answer questions which 
the manufacturers raised on unusual relief 
expenditures, realizing that this was a rare 
opportunity to interpret the costs, financial 
and human, of underfed bodies, cold drafty 
houses, minimum budgets, maternity with- 
out medical care, worries, fears, and humili- 
ations. Through this plan many workers 
emerged from a payroll number and became 
family men with boys and girls studying, 
playing, or competing for essay prizes in the 
public schools with the manufacturers’ and 
“higher ups’” own children. The relief 
totals also were carefully scrutinized by the 
manufacturers, for one purpose back of in- 
dustry’s co-operation was to reduce monthly 
relief expenditures. We were dealing with 
business men who knew that inadequate 
wages must be supplemented from public 
funds. Public funds meant taxes or their 
equivalent and in this manufacturing com- 
munity the heaviest tax burden would fall 
on industry. 

Another advantage in this scheme was 
that it kept the names of each factory’s for- 
mer employees, who were now partially 
employed or totally unemployed, before the 
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manufacturer and although he wasn’t run- 
ning a “ welfare office or an old age bureau ” 
he was more inclined to “ give some of those 
birds jobs and see what they would do with 
them.” The weekly lists have been elimi- 
nated with the return to more nearly normal 
conditions. The Department of Public 
Charities now assumes the major relief 
problem and periodically submits a list of 
names of those who are still on relief for 
employment consideration. Although neither 
the public nor private agency is essentially 
a job-getting agency, this list with its many 
rejections by the manufacturer is a silent but 
factual reply to his question, “ With the 
number of man hours in industry now ex- 
ceeding the 1929 peak, why are so many 
still on charity?” or “ Why don’t they get 
work?” His cursory glance at the list 
shows that few of those now on relief here 
will ever be able to compete with the speed 
and exactness of power machinery and that 
the solution of this whole problem of unem- 
ployment is deeper than that covered by the 
old pauper laws and perhaps the new “ emer- 
gency ” measures. 

This thought-provoking element is healthy 
and may help us to get a shade nearer a 
solution. Just last week a personnel man- 
ager in the city’s largest manufacturing 
plant, whose job it is to work out with 
literally hundreds of employees a weekly 
budget system of paying off back debts 
through the factory, when going over a 
number of bills owed by one of the plant’s 
laborers remarked, “ Nineteen dollars a 
week and nine in the family—probably earn- 
ing his capacity—what’s the answer?” 
Every social worker has met this family, 
struggled along with it when the children 
were “in the 8th grade and wanted clothes,” 
perhaps temporarily lost sight of it when the 
older ones “got jobs” and helped out the 
family income, and again renewed its ac- 
quaintance when the children married and 
the father was laid off “although he had 
worked twenty years in the same plant and 
knows more than those young guys that are 
being hired.” Men with positions of re- 
sponsibility in the factories are seeking an 
answer to our old question. 


WHITH the local increase in “man hours 
of labor” our contact with the factories has 
been directed naturally from the list stage to 
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one of working with the individual families. 
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Many workers who are the breadwinners of 
a family owe large bills accumulated during 
the depression years. In general, the larger 
factories have been willing to lend their re- 
liable workers the total amount necessary to 
pay all their indebtedness immediately, de- 
ducting a few dollars weekly from the 
workers’ wages as payment on the loan; or 
to assure the creditors that a certain amount 
would be deducted weekly from the man’s 
wages and applied on his various bills until 
the total indebtedness was cancelled. The 
majority of these cases fall into the fac- 
tories’ classification of “ good fellows, aver- 
age workmen, fair judgment, and perhaps 
not getting maximum help at home in man- 
aging.” This is an inadequate picture and 
as the factories’ information on budgets, the 
individual family’s resources, abilities, and 
inabilities is limited, they have requested the 
Family Welfare Association “to get the 
picture” and to make recommendations on 
the family’s ability and desire to meet its 
obligations. The factory has then, after con- 
sulting the employee, deducted the amount 
we suggest from the employee’s wages 
weekly. 

The methods of handling these cases vary 
in each factory according to its staff of per- 
sonnel managers, book-keepers, or nurses. 
Our service ends on the “ capable self-suf- 
ficient case” after a report is made to the 
factory and an initial arrangement has been 
made between the client and the factory. It 
is continued on a case where, in the opinion 
of the case worker and factory, the family 
needs supportive case work or “ checking 
up.” This system of paying bills has re- 
lieved the employee’s mind, as attachments 
have been most infrequent. Collectors have 
not irritated the housewife by repeated calls 
at her home. Children have been spared the 
necessity of telling that common lie, “ My 
mother and father aren’t at home, and I 
don’t know when they will be.” In addition 
each creditor knows that his bill will even- 
tually be paid in full. This service has in- 
volved hundreds of employees, and again 
has brought important factory officials in 
close contact with the everyday living stand- 
ards of their workers. Through the con- 
stant changes in the family’s financial 
status—due to a new baby, some member of 
the family being laid off, a raise in rent, a 
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prolonged stop at a tavern, or any number 
of everyday occurrences—our Association 
has had an obligation not only to interpret 
changing budgets, but the worries and in- 
securities that go along with them. 

The many referrals we have received from 
the factories to give “advice or a talking 
to” indicate that the limited services we can 
give to relieve these insecurities have been 
appreciated. Of course in factories, as in 
the general community, the understanding of 
service varies. 


A foreman brought a 22-year-old girl to the 
office for psychiatric treatment. She had a defi- 
nite psychopathic personality and was an irritating 
element to his department workers as they adjusted 
tiny balance wheels. 

A second foreman, seeing a bruised little woman 
inspecting ball bearings through tears, advised her 
that more permanent and better results could prob- 
ably be obtained through a Family Welfare con- 
tact than through a court procedure. Another 
foreman learned from us that one of “his” men 
was “expect’n” and that his wife was to have 
only the minimum of medical care. Upon learning 
further that the husband had rigged up a red 
light on the roof of his home which his wife was 
to flash on in case of an emergency, he had the 
“expect’n” father moved to a power press which 
commanded an unobstructed view to his distant 
roof. There he could watch, as he created, for 
the rosy gleam that would tell him that he was 
again a father. 

Still another foreman phoned that a man who 
used to be a good worker was “slipping fast— 
drinking quite a lot.” He wondered what was 
back of it. 

Always there are the foremen or paymasters or 
nurses who know about the fellow who is having 
a “tough time—wife sick—one of the kids a bit 
queer” or crippled. 


One definite service that the factories have 
requested is assistance in working out their 
old age pensions. The president of one fac- 
tory always remarks in referring a case, 
“We have no pension plan but, when a man 
has worked for us for a number of years and 
really isn’t putting out production, it is better 
for him and the morale of the shop to put him 
on a pension. We want him to live comfort- 
ably but cannot help him build up an estate 
for his children.” Our agency’s part is to get 
the complete financial picture of the family 
and frequently to interpret the “ extras ” and 
the social standards to which the family has 
been accustomed. If conditions in the family 
change radically after a pension system is 
initiated there is a new “check-up” re- 
quested by the factory. The workman’s 
attitude to the investigation can be gathered 
from a man whose pension case was com- 
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pleted this morning: he told the worker that 
he was a scissors sharpener, and if at any 
time our scissors were dull just to let him 
know and they would be fixed. The factory 
president’s responsiveness is indicated in his 
remark following a report, “ That gives us 
a different slant on things.” Our service is 
terminated after the pension is instituted 
unless there are definite indications that case 
work would be helpful. Undoubtedly some 
professional social workers would question 
a family agency’s responsibility in carrying 
out this so-called investigation service. ‘The 
satisfactory results to the families as well as 
to the factory indicate that the time and ex- 
pense invoived in the policy are justified to 
date. 

Friendiy interest has been demonstrated 
in many ways. ‘The factory girls’ clubs 
found pleasure in making clothing for “ poor 
people” and in helping with holiday work 
which involved wrapping and delivering. 
Chairs have been enamel sprayed, plumbing 
fixed, clocks and children’s furniture for 
ofiice use acquired without drawing on the 
Association’s budget. There have been 
loans of a dictaphone, adding machine, and 
other equipment. Along with these bigger 
things, the men in the engineering depart- 
ment of the largest factory remember to save 
scrap drawing paper “for lads who like to 
draw,” and a toolmaker stops by on holidays 
to put up the flag. 

Our position is almost that of a personnel 
department to a group of factories. To such 
an extent is this true that workers are sel- 
dom “docked” if it is necessary for them 
to visit the Family Welfare Association dur- 
ing working hours. A client recently told 
us that his factory had held a group meeting 
of the workers to determine whether to or- 
ganize a Mutual Aid Society within the fac- 
tory. He apparently agreed with “the 
boss” that it would be superfluous when 
there was a family agency equipped to con- 
tinue service if it were adequately supported. 
While we do seem to be a part of each fac- 
tory we have the advantage of an outside 
position and can bring to each situation the 
experience gleaned through working with 
the group. Our professional approach nat- 
urally differs from industry’s in many re- 
spects. As we have expected industry to 
understand if not accept our standards, atti- 
tudes, and prejudices, so have we felt an 
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incentive to keep abreast with their interests, 
whether these were fading blue eagles, pro- 
duction costs, a new mosaic office floor, a 
factory band, a cafeteria, or social security 
deductions. 

The factories are a vital part of the com- 


munity and so is our Association. Both can 
give many and varied services in their inter- 
dependent relationship. Both feel an obli- 
gation to think alone and together on social 
issues that make for unhappiness in our busy 
community. 


Family Councils 


Frances McCormick Schmidt 


HE development of a constituency is not 
so much a matter of community inter- 
pretation as of community participation ; it 


is not so much tied up with evolving a pro- 


gram that can be interpreted to the com- 
munity with a reasonable expectation of 
acceptance, as with fitting the program of 
the agency to the local situation in such a 
way that interpretation is a natural and 
developing process. With the withdrawal of 
the Cincinnati Associated Charities from the 
unemployment relief task, and the develop- 
ment of its Family Consultation Service, the 
agency wished to follow the community in 
its interests and needs rather than to try to 
“take the community along” in what the 
agency considered its special function. The 
former would, the Board felt, result in a 
growing awareness on the part of the com- 
munity of the need for an expanded service, 
and this awareness would come at the com- 
munity’s own tempo and rest on a solid 
foundation of understanding. 

The logical place to start in discovering 
the community’s interests seemed to be with 
that group of people who had already ex- 
pressed sufficient confidence in the work to 
contribute to it financially. The adminis- 
trative staff had been more than aware of 
the existence of this group for some time 
and had made an effort to keep in touch with 
it by letters, distribution of literature, and 
so on, but no concerted effort had ever been 
made to bring it actively in touch with 
changes of program and developments 
within the agency. In October, 1934, the 
Board of Directors elected to membership 
in the Associated Charities the following 
three groups of people: 

(1) Those who designate the Associated Chari- 
ties in Community Chest campaigns. 

(2) Any person who contributes annually to the 


general funds or to the trust funds of the Asso- 
ciated Charities. 
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(3) Persons who have expressed their interest 
in the agency, their approval of its ideals and 
methods, and their desire to be sympathetically 
associated with it, and outstanding citizens who 
will be interested in interpreting the work of the 
agency in the community. 


The size of this group (approximately 
500) made it impossible to consider any 
program with them as a whole. It was then 
suggested by one member of the Board that 
our membership be organized into small dis- 
cussion groups by localities. Cincinnati is 
divided into numerous small communities, 
each with a definite identity and a degree of 
independence from its neighbors, and such a 
procedure would permit the agency to carry 
out its desire to fit its program into the needs 
of the local neighborhood communities. 

Seven staff members were appointed to 
this project, their selection based on their 
knowledge of the communities to be organ- 
ized, familiarity with the local problems, and 
so on. Each one undertook to learn all she 
could of the character of the villages or 
suburbs in her assignment—their social and 
economic standards, cliques, the standing of 
community leaders, and so on. 

First of all, personal interviews were 
arranged with members of the agency who 
were known to be accepted in their com- 
munities. The group meeting plan was ex- 
plained to them, and their help was enlisted 
in developing a program that would best fit 
the needs of that particular community. 
After this breaking of the ground, letters 
were sent to all members, explaining some- 
thing of the purpose of the proposed group 
in their section of the city, and setting a time 
for the meeting. These were usually fol- 
lowed by telephone calls of reminder so that 
any questions in regard to the purpose of 
the group could be answered. Sometimes a 
member was asked to serve as chairman of 
the local group before the first meeting; in 
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other instances, the chairman was elected at 
the first meeting; the worker usually served 
as secretary. 

The staff made every effort to organize the 
groups along natural rather than arbitrary 
lines, permitting things to take shape accord- 
ing to the pattern that seemed best fitted to 
the particular community. Although these 
local groups were drawn mainly from the 
membership of the agency, it was felt ad- 
visable in some instances to include other 
people who had assumed leadership in mat- 
ters of social welfare and who had evinced 
interest in the work of the agency—min- 
isters, teachers, and executives of local civic 
associations. In some communities, the pre- 
liminary study showed that a large number 
of the agency’s members, because of age or 
illness, could not be counted upon for active 
participation, and they were willing to sug- 
gest younger people who would be able to 
play a more active part in the organization. 
In one instance, the result of the worker’s 
initial contacts was the taking over of an 
Unemployment Relief Council, which had 
been organized in the early years of the de- 
pression to discuss questions of local inter- 
est and which was composed of all the 
leaders in the community, including many 
of the members of the agency. Non-mem- 
bers were later elected to membership by the 
Board of Directors. 


THERE are at present about ten groups 
meeting in and around the city, some, of 
course, more active than others. Meetings 
are held either monthly or bi-monthly, de- 
pending upon the desires of the members. 

An attempt is made to plan the programs 
in the light of the interests and desires of 
the community. At the first meeting of all 
the groups, there was a general presentation 
of the reasons for their organization and of 
the events of the last few years, leading up 
to the present situation which permits the 
Associated Charities Family Consultation 
Service to refocus its interest in the family 
life of the community. The groups were 
asked to bring in any questions they had in 
regard to the social problems in their par- 
ticular community. It was explained that 
these questions did not have to be confined 
to the work of the agency but that, since 
practically any social problem in the com- 
munity would, in the end, affect the family 


life therein, the agency was anxious to dis- 
cuss these problems with them and to help 
them deal with them. 

The response to these first meetings was 
the same in almost every Council—a barrage 
of questions in regard to the whole local 
social problem, the distinction between pub- 
lic and private relief, and other questions 
which, as discussed in the newspapers, are 
inevitably confusing to the average intelli- 
gent layman. There was nothing challeng- 
ing or aggressive in their questions; they 
indicated rather a sincere desire to know 
what was going on, to understand the think- 
ing behind developments locally, and some 
gratitude for an opportunity to get an 
answer to many of their questions. 

From this point, various directions have 
been taken by the different Family Councils. 
In one community, the group found itself re- 
peatedly discussing the acute lack of recre- 
ational facilities for its young people, seeing 
in this a real problem calling for action. A 
committee was appointed, under the chair- 
manship of a local minister, to serve as 2 
Youth Council and, for the past year, this 
committee has been conducting a survey of 
the local recreational situation in an effort 
to determine the need, the extent to which 
existing resources could meet the need, the 
necessity for the development of further re- 
sources, and so on. Several community 
meetings have been held and the suburb as 
a whole has entered into the planning of an 
adequate program. 

Other Councils, particularly in the out- 
lying residential suburbs, have not felt that 
there were any particular needs in their own 
localities that the agency might be able to 
meet. They have, however, felt that the 
broader field of social planning has a direct 
bearing on the future good of the community 
as a whole and that it is their responsibility, 
as well as that of the agency, to assume some 
leadership in matters of social planning and 
social legislation, and many meetings have 
been taken up with a consideration not only 
of local public and private programs but of 
state and national set-ups. 

The value of this type of discussion to the 
membership was expressed in a talk by the 
chairman of one of the groups at the Annual 
Meeting of the agency’: “Call it what you 
will—socialistic, radical or progressive—we 
are drafting and passing legislation that lays 
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the ground plan and foundation for the 
future in which we and our children must 
live. Unless we become thoroughly familiar 
with all its provisions, we cannot enjoy the 
opportunities it offers, and—worse—we can- 
not correct the weaknesses and evils before 
they destroy us. . . . Our children of today 
will make our Family Councils, our legis- 
lators, our leaders of tomorrow. Upon them 
will fall the burdens of the future—upon 
them will be bestowed its blessings.” 
There has been no attempt to discuss with 
them any of the techniques involved in the 
practice of social case work. They have 
been interested, however, in the types of 
problems referred, the sources of referrals, 
average length of time of treatment, and so 
on. One group suggested that the agency’s 
Intake Consultant meet with them so that 
they might get a picture of the agency case 
load. She reviewed with them a month’s 
intake throughout the agency, and the group 
was enabled to see more specifically the 
function of the agency as expressed in the 
increase in requests for family service. 


THERE have been various tangible results 
from this program in addition to the many 
intangible ones of increased understanding 
and acceptance. Many individual members 
of the Family Councils, particularly the 
chairmen, have volunteered to assume re- 
sponsibility at times of local crises. For 
instance, several of them volunteered to pro- 
test to the State Legislature at the time of a 
proposed cut in the public relief budget. 
When an extra tax levy was considered nec- 
essary to carry on the work of the public 
welfare department, some of them assumed 
responsibility for interpreting this need and 
made every effort to have the bill passed. 
The Family Councils have been kept in 
touch with the various community projects 
the agency is sponsoring and consideration 
is given to others which they suggest as being 
valuable. Occasionally the leader of a 
project in which they are particularly inter- 
ested is invited to discuss it with them. 


*Last year, early in the experimental period, a 


‘meeting of all of the Councils together was held 


in a large, centrally located hotel. Most of the 
program was given over to outlining the work of 
the agency, but reports were also read from five 
of the local group chairmen. This year, the 
annual dinner meeting of the agency took the place 
of this general meeting and two of the local chair- 
men were on the program. 
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The question of changing the name of the 
agency from Associated Charities to Family 
Consultation Service has been considered by 
many of the Councils and has in every 
instance met with approval, as they feel that 
the name Associated Charities is no longer 
descriptive of the work of the agency. One 
group suggested that the best preparation 
for such a change of name would be a 
“ whispering campaign ” and volunteered to 
refer to the agency in all their casual con- 
versations as the Family Consultation 
Service. 

Some communities on which a great deal 
of preliminary effort was expended were 
found not to lend themselves to such organi- 
zation at all. In others it was found that 
interest could not be sustained, and attend- 
ance was so irregular that it was felt best 
to discontinue the meetings. In some resi- 
dential suburbs our members felt that they 
already had a full schedule of activities and, 
although they wished to maintain their in- 
terest, would not be able to participate in 
regular meetings. 

Although it is interesting to speculate on 
the reasons behind such failures, our experi- 
ence with group work of this kind is still 
too limited to permit us any definite state- 
ments. Certainly one element in the degree 
of success attained seemed to be the in- 
genuity of the staff member responsible. It 
is necessary to locate the interest of the 
group and to follow it up with stimulating 
programs that tie in with this interest. This 
is particularly difficult with the type of 
group that, although interested, prefers a 
course of action to discussing matters of 
social interest. To utilize the energies of 
this type of group is a real challenge. The 
chairman of one such group, at the time of 
the special election for an extra tax levy, 
not only canvassed personally a large area 
of town but was tireless in arranging 
speakers for large groups and in speaking 
herself. 

We are now at the end of the second year 
of the experiment, which perhaps takes this 
project out of the experimental. Some 
changes have been made, although the 
essential program remains the same. Some 
groups have been dropped, others have been 
merged with larger and more successful 
Councils. Any evaluation of results at this 
stage of development is necessarily tentative. 
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The individual relationships built up be- 
tween the staff and the leaders in the various 
communities are as valuable as the interest 
built up through the Councils. We have a 
group of representative people who are not 
only interested in the agency and the social 
program it represents, but who have some 
understanding of it and some desire to take 
part in its further development. The Board 
of Directors feels that these individuals can 
be counted on for their sustained interest 
and for active participation whenever needed. 
Another aspect, perhaps not the most im- 
portant but certainly indicative of the value 
of the program, is the increase in the num- 


ber of designators to the agency in the last 
Community Chest campaign. 

The different Family Councils have ar- 
rived at various stages of understanding and 
participation. However, all of them seem 
to feel a real identification with the agency 
and have expressed appreciation of the fact 
that they are being given an opportunity to 
take some active part in its thinking and 
planning. On the other hand, the Asso- 
ciated Charities staff and Board have been 
brought closer than ever before to the needs 
and point of view of the community.” 

7See also Family Social Work and the Com- 


munity, Family Welfare Association of America, 
1935, 25 cents. 


The Significance of Family Social Work Today 
Dr. Frank Kingdon 


HERE are two preliminary remarks that 
I should like to make as a background 
for this discussion : 

The first is that society is a dynamic fact 
in the sense in which any living complex is 
dynamic. What this means is that the 
forces of change are always at work within 
it but their effect is not immediately appar- 
ent. The characteristic paradox of a living 
event is that it keeps its identity in the 
midst of change. In any interpretation, 
therefore, there will be a natural division 
between the commentators. Some will em- 
phasize the continuing identity and some the 
restless change. A comprehensive view 
would attempt to give full play to both. In 
a general way we may say that the conserva- 
tive is the man preoccupied with the identity 
of society and the liberal primarily inter- 
ested in change. Both are to a certain ex- 
tent correct and the ideas of each comple- 
ment those of the other. 

The second preliminary remark is that 
we have a direct experience of society in 
very much the same way as we have a direct 
experience of our own individualities. Be- 
cause of the social instinct, that is, the social 
reach of personality itself, we are imme- 
diately and inherently aware of social rela- 
tionships. This means that even the most 
objective view of the social complex has sub- 
jective elements in it. We may even say 
that none of us can understand social forces 


except from our own point of view. They 
are so directly a part of our own intimate 
experience that we color our knowledge of 
them with our own interests. This seems 
to me a psychologically profounder state- 
ment of our personal bias in social interpre- 
tation than that which is given by the 
Marxian view. Marx realized that we ap- 
proach social problems preoccupied with our 
own interests, but he defined those interests 
too exclusively in economic terms. I think 
we can make use of his insight without its 
limitation. We can be frank enough to 
recognize that what we see and feel in our 
social environment is selected by our own 
place in the midst of events. 

With these two premises established, we 
can now come to the discussion of our topic. 


WHEN we say that society is dynamic we 
recognize that change does not work at all 
times at the same rate or at any time equally 
throughout a given society. There are 
periods in human history when the shift of 
events is accelerated and there are certain 
areas at particular times which feel the 
effects of change much more intensely than 
others. In a period like the Renaissance the 
world changed its entire outlook almost in a 
generation. In a period like that imme- 
diately following 1760 that series of activi- 
ties dealing with mechanical production 
moved at a rate of change far exceeding 
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other areas because that was the period when 
machinery came into its own. This makes it 
difficu!t to formulate any generalization con- 
cerning social change. 

Nevertheless we may make one general 
statement. In any process of change there 
are places of stress and strain, and people, 
both as individuals and groups, may be 
caught at these points of tension. To a large 
extent it is these people, upon whom the 
disturbing factors of change have converged, 
who present the human problem of any 
period. The usual way in which they give 
evidence of their strain is in some form of 
fear. Another name for this experience of 
fear is worry. In our own day we seem to 
have adopted the name insecurity. By what- 
ever word we may describe it, the fact is the 
same, namely, that people are caught in 
social processes that they do not understand 
and the outcomes of which they cannot pre- 
dict. They find themselves unable to adjust 
their lives emotionally and intellectually to 
the experiences through which they are 
passing. 

The persons thus affected tend to act ab- 
normally and anti-socially. Life is out of 
balance for them and they cannot deal with 
it steadily or as a whole. In so far as they 
are ineffective, they over-emphasize some 
one phase of events, and in so far as they are 
desperate, they are likely to express them- 
selves in some form of rebellious action. 
The traditional attitude toward both abnor- 
mal and anti-social people has been one of 
condemnation. Society has attempted to 
repress them by force. 

It seems to me that the more intelligent 
approach is that which confronts every such 
person with the question, how did he get 
this way? When we ask this question we 
become aware that we really know very little 
about how human nature works. The 
sources and motives of normal men are still 
to a large degree outside our knowledge and 
we know practically nothing about the 
causes of personality breakdown. 

The important fact about the social 
worker is that he works at precisely those 
points where the tensions of society are felt 
most poignantly. He sees society from the 
angle of its greatest strains. In some ways 
this means that his view is distorted but in 
some other ways that it is lucidly true. The 
one great truth that he brings to supplement 
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other points of view is that the abnormal or 
anti-social person is not to be condemned 
but to be understood as a comment on so- 
ciety itself. 

There is an interesting process of function 
involved here. What I mean is that the 
function of the social worker began as one 
kind of activity and has developed by the 
process of its own growth into a much fuller 
kind of work. In the beginning we sent the 
social worker out to carry the gifts of charity 
to those in need. From this he naturally 
developed into an adviser of those he served. 
He became an interpreter of the individual 
to himself. The content of this interpre- 
tation had, however, to include the interpre- 
tation of the play of social forces upon the 
individual. The social worker thus became 
an interpreter of society to the individual 
and an interpreter of the individual to so- 
ciety. This dual interpretation has naturally 
worked out to the point where the social 
worker becomes an interpreter of society to 
itself. I am not arguing that the social 
worker’s interpretation is a final or compre- 
hensive one. I am saying that it is a true 
one from his own point of view and that in 
any attempt to build a total picture it has a 
valid and illuminating place. Before there is 
a man there are men, and the laws of human 
nature are the laws of men acting together, 
so that there can be no definition of men and 
women apart from the society in which they 
live. 

In our contemporary world the social 
worker finds himself dealing with men and 
women caught in a period of capitalist con- 
traction. The old swelling days of spon- 
taneous industrial expansion are no longer 
here—that is, they are not here at the 
present. They may come back but we have 
not yet found the new machine or the new 
idea that will set us forward to a new stage 
of development to match that of the last 
generation. One piercing fact about our 
present society is that fifteen million of our 
people have learned what it means to con- 
front the sign “ No help wanted.” There 
are millions of our young people who will 
carry through their entire maturity the 
memory of the days when they were re- 
jected. Even now in the flurry of extra 
dividends and increased wages we must not 
blind ourselves to the fact that we have not 
solved this problem, for nine million people 
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are still unemployed and the official esti- 
mate of Mr. Harry Hopkins is that seven 
million will be the average for 1937. It is 
with this fact of economic insecurity that the 
social worker lives, and society cannot afford 
to reject his insistent emphasis upon it as 
a revealing comment on the way our fellow 
citizens live. The activity of the family 
social worker emphasizes that any approach 
to a human situation is inadequate that does 
not deal with the whole person and that it is 
impossible to deal with the whole person 
without a just organization of the whole 
community. 


THIS brings us to what we may call the 
concept of organic living. The individual 
human being is an organism—which means 
that the welfare of every one of his parts 
depends upon the health of the whole man 
and that the efficiency of the whole man de- 
pends upon the health of every individual 
part. This is perfectiy clear but we have 
not yet pushed this idea out to the com- 
munity, to realize that the community also is 
an organism with the whole and the parts 
depending upon each other for their health 
and stability. I recognize that one kind of 
interpretation of this idea would lead us to 
the concept of the totalitarian state which is 
dominant in some parts of the world. The 
important remark to make about this is that 
the totalitarian state, or fascism, is itself an 
organization of capitalism in its period of 
contraction. In fact, it is the easiest form of 
such organization. The organic community, 


however, does not need to follow that pat- 
tern. It can express its mutual dependence 
as a combination of free units acting under 
the disciplines of mutual respect. One 
supreme test of democracy is whether it can 
achieve this pattern of organization. Free- 
dom must prove itself capable of giving us 
the security of wholeness. The security of 
our whole society can be assured only 
through the guarantee of security to all the 
individuals within society, and there is no 
adequate guarantee of this individual secur- 
ity apart from the organized resources of the 
whole. In other words, we must build a 
whole community of whole men, which can 
be done only when we have the whole com- 
munity in league to assure security to all its 
members. 

What this finally implies is the raising of 
the question as to why we spend so much 
money and effort in keeping people alive at 
all. Are we merely keeping soul and body 
together among our less fortunate people 
because in a general way we feel that it is a 
generous thing to do, or are we really con- 
vinced that every human being is of such 
supreme value that no one of them should 
live without the fullest possible experience? 
If we believe the latter, then society must 
fulfil itself as a joint enterprise that will give 
meaning to the sheer fact of being alive. The 
aim of social work is to develop the skill that 
shall adequately direct intelligent community 
impulses into channels that lead to the con- 
summation of their highest purposes. 


Editorial Notes 


Lay Leadership in Family Social Work! 


LL of us are laymen in one or more of 
our life interests and activities, other- 
wise we should become narrow and dull 
indeed. Our lay interests may vary not 
only from those of our fellows but in the 
degree and kind of participation that we our- 
selves assume. In some we may accept re- 
sponsibility for a specific activity, in others 
we lend financial support, and in others we 


*This paper was presented by Francis H. 
McLean at the dinner given by the Family Welfare 
Association of America in honor of Mrs. John 
M. Glenn, November 20, 1936, New York City. 


are merely adding more provender to the 
enjoyment of our own living. There are 
variations not only in our relations to these 
lay interests but even more in the depth and 
range of our comprehension of their scope 
and content. Lay participation in family 
social work through the years has been as 
natural and as varied in its expression as is 
our own participation in activities outside the 
area of our daily jobs. Part of the essential 
strength of the family field is due to these 
very variations in individual contributions, 
to the fact that it has drawn in different de- 
gree upon the thinking of many different 
kinds of people. And, concomitantly, this 
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breadth and depth of lay participation has 
been of paramount importance in the growth 
of family social work, in the development of 
its philosophy and practice. 

The influence of laymen in the develop- 
ment of a profession is, of course, not un- 
paralleled. Education, for instance, owes 
much to the progressive thinking of lay- 
men. It might, to be sure, have won its 
professional goals without their help, but the 
experiences of the last few years make us 
wonder if it might not still benefit by strong 
lay leadership. The mental hygiene move- 
ment also owes much to its lay leadership, 
but education and mental hygiene, unlike 
family social work, were quickly accepted as 
calling for knowledge and skills beyond the 
scope of the untrained person. Education 
was early recognized as essential for every- 
one as the foundation of democracy, and 
effectiveness in its practitioners as important 
to all of us. Family social work on the 
other hand is not thought of now—and even 
less in the past—as essential for all of us. 
It is not accepted as basic to democracy. It 
is not thought of as requiring special knowl- 
edge and skill, nor does the ordinary layman 
regard the “poor family” with the awed 
wonder that he gives to “queer” mental 
states. We need no further proof than the 
opinions expressed by many of our con- 
temporaries. The poor, the shiftless, the 
intemperate—to use some of the popular 
terms—are a different breed of people from 
the rest of us, and our job is “to make ’em 
behave.” What do we need for that >—com- 
mon sense. The “ make ’em behave” con- 
cept still persists, but the founders of family 
social work—all laymen, remember—took 
an important step toward its overthrow 
when they created the more human one of 
“help them grow into themselves.” 

A few years ago I read the first annual 
reports of one of our societies, written by 
laymen, and discovered that three new notes 
appeared within the first five years. The 
first was a recognition of the complexities 
of relationships between the members of 
families. The second was that family 
troubles were not all the result of individual 
inadequacies; many of them developed be- 
cause of adverse environmental conditions— 
such as poor housing—and demanded direct 
social action by the family society. The 
third—and the most thrilling—note was 
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that the lives of these people were repre- 
sented as containing so immensely much of 
the heroic and beautiful. Teach them, 
indeed! No, family social work was al- 
ready growing into something more than 
that. The pioneers had come close to real 
people whose problems became highly im- 
portant problems, approached in high ad- 
miration. I am not trying to anoint the lay 
person with any sticky coat of compliment. 
I am, however, anxious to give you my deep 
impression of the fact that, if it were not 
for laymen, there would be no professional 
work in the family field today. As laymen 
through their contacts with families realized 
increasingly the importance of the people 
they were trying to help, they began to 
grope for ways of helping that would be 
more effective. Before there was profes- 
sional training, the pioneers were searching 
for the right people for leadership. It was 
the elder Mr. Glenn who discovered the 
hidden genius of Miss Richmond and 
brought her in. Mrs. Glenn, in whose honor 
we meet tonight, served as volunteer, as pro- 
fessional, and again as volunteer, and from 
her rare experience and deep observation 
from both angles has been equally jealous 
of the responsibilities, the obligations, and 
the possibilities of each participant in a 
higher teamwork of client, professional 
worker, layman. The early training classes 
and later the professional schools them- 
selves owed their conception to laymen’s 
recognition of the need for workers equipped 
with professional knowledge and skill. 


WE need not take time to discuss in detail 
those familiar and highly important forms of 
lay participation that we all recognize as 
essential to the survival of family social 
work—sponsorship, interpretation of the 
work, activities directed toward social 
change, and the varied ways in which the 
particular skills and knowledge of individual 
laymen are used in the enrichment of case 
work practice and related activities. We 
need rather to consider ways in which lay- 
men today may have the experience, so im- 
portant to the early leaders, of being close 
to the needs of real people, of human beings 
like themselves. We have discarded, and 
rightly so, the idea that the lay person on 
committee or board should decide the treat- 
ment to be given to individual families. Of 
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course, the role of the case worker herself 
has changed—she no longer feels the re- 
sponsibility for deciding other people’s lives 
but goes along the road together with the 
client. She is, shall we say, the valued or at 
least wished-for and detached adviser rather 
than the dictator. But this does not mean 
that the layman has no contribution to offer. 
General Electric’s amazing discoveries, not 
always of any immediate utility, come 
through lay organization of its laboratory of 
pure science, but laymen do not participate 
in the day-to-day work. Is there a sugges- 
tion here for an analogous relationship be- 
tween lay and professional in family social 
work? 

The family social worker brings to her 
relationship with her client the knowledge 
and skills of her special training drawn from 
a variety of approaches to human problems. 
But we must not forget that all these dis- 
ciplines together cannot tell us all there is 
to know about life and living. The fact that 
Carrel’s Man the Unknown is still a best 
seller indicates that we are tending to dis- 
card pat philosophies and to recognize that 
a philosophy that professes completeness is 
likely to be nonsense. Each discipline, each 
field of thought, has its contribution to 
make, but no one alone represents more 
than a fraction of the whole truth. Now 
family social work has an important contri- 
bution to make to the art of living, but that 
contribution will be enhanced if we can find 
ways of drawing on the life experience of a 
variety of people and relating that experi- 
ence to current family problems. For this 
purpose we may well ask groups of laymen 
to consider with us some of the involved 
individual and family problems that arise in 
our daily work, not with the expectation that 
thus the problems will be solved but with 
the hope that the discussion, drawing on life 
experiences beyond the range of any single 
individual, will bring together the scattered 
fragments of the truth we are seeking. 

Such discussions are already, of course, 
going forward. We find one agency board 
giving its attention to considering the situ- 
ation of a young man who wanted to marry 
but hesitated because he felt responsible for 
the support of his mother and brother and 
sisters. In another instance the discussion 
concerned a mother who wanted to give up 
her child although there was no necessity for 


this from an economic point of view. Simi- 
lar discussions might focus on those situ- 
ations, common in any area of society, where 
there is a promising young person in a 
family of ordinary financial means: should 
his development be encouraged at the cost 
of sacrifice of brothers and sisters? Equally 
universal—and equally difficult—is the prob- 
lem of the family martyr: recognizing the 
differences in each situation how can we 
help in the achievement of some desirable 
equilibrium? These are all complicated, 
fundamental human problems. No one of us 
has the right answer—if there is such a 
thing as one right answer—but many of us 
have a potential contribution to make, not 
only from our professional knowledge but 
from our life experience. In such discus- 
sions we should not be concerned with de- 
termining procedures; we should rather ex- 
plore the values, the essentials as it were, of 
family relationships, the eternal human 
values in the complicated area of social 
living. 

Not everyone will be interested or useful 
in discussions such as I have described. 
People like Clarence Day’s “ Father” (who 
would probably be a case problem himself) 
would be likely to insist that our job is “to 
make ’em behave.” But there are many lay 
people who have what we might call authen- 
tic imagination, who think in terms of the 
individual, who have no patterns of behavior 
that they want to force upon the other per- 
son. These after all are the basic qualities 
of the case worker which are enhanced and 
developed by her professional training. 
Should not her training also help her see 
how she may find and use these qualities in 
the non-professional? Sometimes she may 
make possible a participation more direct 
than that through group discussions. Most 
laymen such as we have in mind have nat- 
ural contacts with troubled individuals and 
families. Still maintaining their non-profes- 
sional status they may, through consultation 
with the case worker, utilize what case work 
practice has discovered about fundamental 
approaches to human problems. Thus, to 
take one illustration, an Italian woman, her- 
self a client, has used her relationship with 
the case worker to clarify and enrich her 
natural contacts with friends and neighbors 
who come to her with their troubles. 

I am not minimizing the remarkable 
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record of achievement of lay leaders in the 
field of social action and of social reform, 
where they have used, and are using, for the 
benefit of all, the discoveries of case workers 
in connection with agency clients. Nor do I 
wish to ignore the tremendous usefulness of 
the varied skills of lay people in connection 
with special committees and special projects. 
These have been and still are vitally impor- 
tant. But the continuing growth of case 
work itself demands that we continue to seek 
for ways in which the laymen may be close 
to the people we serve and make their 
peculiar and vital contribution to our under- 
standing of human needs and possibilities. 
The idea is not new but its effective imple- 
mentation in these days of rapid professional 
development requires both conviction and a 
willingness to experiment. Many laymen, 
recognizing the high quality of skill needed 
in work with families, are saying, “ For 
our actual case work we have staffs in whom 
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we have confidence. We are not concerned 
with case work processes—we are interested 
in human beings, in the people we are trying 
to help through our agency.” How may 
that interest be nourished, how may it be- 
come a vital force in case work practice 
itself? There is no one answer, no ready- 
made pattern; lay and professional have 
mutual responsibility for exploring ways of 
implementing their partnership. For my 
own part, I have emphasized this aspect of 
lay participation because I cannot escape 
from that sense of man still the unknown 
and our bounden responsibility as family 
social workers to get light, and more light, 
from every possible source if we are to make 
our potential contribution to the life of today 
and tomorrow. Some of the light we are 
seeking will come as we weave into our pro- 
fessional work the rich and varied life 
experience of laymen. 


Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month 


NEMPLOYMENT Retier 1n PERIODS OF 
U Depression, by Leah H. Feder, is a valu- 

able and stimulating study of the history of 
unemployment relief in the United States and has 
particular value during these days of stock-taking 
and examination. It should be read by everyone 
interested in knowing the experiences of the past 
as a guide to planning for the future. (Russell 
Sage Foundation or THe Famtity, $2.50.) 


OOTS or Crime: PsycHoANALyTIC STUDIES: 
Dr. Franz Alexander and Dr. William 
Healy. 305 pp., 1935. Knopf, New York, 

or Tue Famtry, $3.00. 

For many reasons knowledge of the psychologi- 
cal causation of delinquency has lagged behind that 
of the neuroses but certainly one handicap to the 
search for better understanding has been a dis- 
tracting pressure to discover immediate cures and 
social controls. In this instance two distinguished 
pioneers in the study of antisocial behavior—Dr. 
Alexander in the field of psychoanalytic investiga- 
tion, and Dr. Healy in its psychiatric-social diag- 
nosis and treatment—have joined forces in pursuit 
of a single-minded, modest objective, the use of 
the psychoanalytic method of inquiry as a tool for 
learning more about the mental processes of the 
individual criminal. They are interested in therapy, 
in the question of the relative rdles psychological 
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and social factors play in determining criminal 
development, in the utility and inadequacy of the 
social agencies, resources, and deterrents that have 
been employed in the cases they explore, in the 
ramified problems of prevention, punishment, and 
cure, but they have been content to abide by the 
limitations of a research aim. As a consequence, 
what they do have to say about both practical and 
theoretical issues assumes greater importance 
since it is restricted to statements that their find- 
ings support and illuminate. 

The authors selected the cases for psychoana- 
lytic investigation from those previously known 
to the Judge Baker Guidance Center and delib- 
erately took individuals who had failed to respond 
to the efforts of a succession of social and dis- 
ciplinary agencies and institutions. Another prin- 
ciple of choice was the dominance of internal con- 
flict rather than external circumstances as a cause 
of social maladjustment, though observance of this 
criterion did not prevent their obtaining as well a 
range of environmental backgrounds from the 
fairly favorable to the severely deprived. Mental 
defectives, psychotics, and definite neurotics were 
excluded. In the ten months of the study they 
established contacts with eleven offenders, four of 
whom did not continue treatment after a bare 
start. Of the seven others on whom they report 
more fully, five were twenty or twenty-one years 
of age, one was twenty-eight, and one seventeen. 
The dominant behavior bringing all eleven offenders 
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into conflict with the law was larceny or robbery; 
running away or wandering was also prominent in 
their cases. 

The book reports, with almost no recourse to 
terminology, eleven individual investigations of 
varying duration, depth, and success, in summaries 
which are analytically organized and follow re- 
markably the process of each study, uncovering 
for the reader the successive layers of the individ- 
ual problem, revealing at times the actual inter- 
play between the analyst and the “ patient,’ and 
clarifying the vital connections between the crim- 
inal’s experience, his responses, and his reactions. 
Thus the volume contributes significantly to the 
scant supply of psychoanalytic case material and 
admits the reader behind the scenes. In addition 
there are valuable summaries prepared by Dr. 
Bronner of the available case records of each indi- 
vidual: these afford the student, as they afforded 
the analysts, a later opportunity to compare, test, 
and evaluate facts drawn from different, independ- 
ent sources. 

The authors’ initial “conviction that crime is 
determined by the personality characteristics— 
congenital or acquired—of the offender” is amply 
borne out by their findings. They give due weight 
to the part detrimental environmental conditions, 
bad associates, prison reputations, economic 
stresses, and unemployment play either as stimuli 
to criminal behavior or as obstacles to social re- 
covery. They see social deprivation and discontent 
collaborating with internal conflicts arising from 
early experience in the family to produce the anti- 
social aggressions that the delinquent commonly 
explains or justifies in terms of external circum- 
stances alone. In consideration of the differentials 
between the neurotic and the delinquent disposi- 
tions, they do not find themselves able to dismiss 
obscure constitutional factors as partial deter- 
minants of the individual’s fated choice. Apart 
from the clearer light they throw on the com- 
plicity between environmental and internal influ- 
ences, the case materials support fascinating de- 
ductions about common events in the early psychic 
development of the delinquent—the operation of 
fear and guilt as obstructions to developing activity 
and independence in the individual, the consequent 
return to a parasitical dependence, and the later 
struggle to escape the helplessness and shame of 
this very dependence by seizing forcibly what he 
wants. The relation between these theoretical con- 
structions and the findings has been rendered 
notably clear so that even the average reader is 
safe-guarded from misinterpreting either the con- 
crete data or the theoretical discussion. Here (as 
elsewhere) the book is rare in the unassuming 
directness with which the authors deal with incom- 
plete data, uncertain results, and unsettled issues: 
this frankness illuminates not only old and familiar 


obstacles to study and treatment which the ana- 
lysts were unable to surmount but also the prob- 
lems to be considered in any further attempts at 
investigation. 
Grace F. Marcus 
Charity Organization Society, New York 
STUDY or Rurat Soctety: J. H. Kolb and 
Edmund de S. Brunner. Under the editor- 
ship of William F. Ogburn. 642 pp., 1935. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, New York, or THE 

Fairy, $3.50. 

“For the first time both city and rural youth 
are facing a bewildering complexity of change 
which may mean a disintegration of tested values 
or which may mean a promise of fuller life. For 
these this book is written.” This closing para- 
graph of the Editor’s Introduction is the key to 
a comprehensive treatment of rural society, its 
organization and changes. 

Two able scientists with a wealth of “rural 
experience and of teaching rural sociology” have 
accomplished something few scientists are able to 
do. They have written an accurate scientific 
treatise in a simple, easy-reading style. This is 
not a text book, though every school and ccllege 
seeking to guide young people in their study of 
burning present-day issues in rural life will find 
it invaluable. It is not a manual for rural social 
work, yet every one interested in and responsible 
for the well-being of people in the open country 
and in the rural village will welcome it as reliable 
source material pointing to a better understanding 
of rural life. 

Special interest groups in the open country and 
rural villages will find a wealth of suggestions 
and material for their own informal discussion 
and study. Much of the subject matter embodied 
in the text has been tested by the searching criti- 
cism of rural folks themselves; and has not before 
been made available for general use. 

Family workers, whether urban or rural, will 
profit by having it at hand for frequent reference 
to different portions. If one were to study but 
two or three chapters, he would have a wide range 
from which to make selection. Opening with a 
brief discussion of the nature of rural society, 
the book covers the major phases of the structure 
of rural society, the people themselves, occupa- 
tional interests, institutions, and social trends. 

Rural life in America includes 30 million 
families with their broad and varied cultural 
backgrounds; their dominant characteristics of 
preserving, protecting life through all its vicissi- 
tudes; their sense of solidarity but not tranquillity ; 
cohesion, possession, factors that are enduring; 
functions performed, purposes achieved. Physical 
isolation?—yes, sometimes, but not necessarily 
social or cultural. The “rural family is a unity 
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of interacting personalities, a living, changing, 
growing thing.” Intelligent understanding, its care 
and nurture are of paramount importance in 
America today and tomorrow. 

Sara ALIcE Brown 


N_ Inrropuction to Soctorocy (Revised 
Edition) : Carl A. Dawson and Warner E. 
Gettys. 870 pp., 1935. Ronald Press Com- 

pany, New York, or Tue Famrry, $4.00. 


This is a revised edition of the authors’ Jutro- 
duction to Sociology, first published in 1929. -The 
most distinctive features of the earlier edition have 
been retained, but the book has been reorganized, 
chapters rearranged, and most of the material re- 
written. It now contains twenty-three chapters, 
arranged under five main divisions: The Com- 
munity and Its Structure; The Ecological Ap- 
proach to Human Relationships; The Elements and 
Processes of Social Interaction; The Person and 
Society; and Sociology, Sociologists, and Socio- 
logical Method. 

In this edition the authors have added consider- 
able recent material and depicted present trends in 
sociological thinking. Difficult portions of the 
original text have been clarified, and the sociologi- 
cal concepts have been more precisely defined and 
more aptly illustrated. The weak chapters have 
been strengthened, and greater unity has been 
secured. The materials on the community have 
been enlarged, more data on culture have been 
incorporated, and more attention has been given to 
public affairs. 

Although the first edition was a widely used 
text, this is a much better book, and we predict for 
it a wider use. It easily ranks around the top of 
the many texts in the field. H. G. Duncan 


To Read or to Use 


Unemployment Relief Documents: Guide to the 
Official Publications and Releases of F.E.R.A. 
and 48 State Relief Agencies, by Jerome K. 
Wilcox, constitutes a guide to the publications of 
the state relief administrations and the federal 
agencies including the F.E.R.A., the Surplus 
Relief Corporation, the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, and the Works Progress Administration, 
from 1933 to 1935. The contents of each publica- 
tion are described briefly and fully identified. This 
check list supplements one or two other published 
lists in addition to two by F.E.R.A. but not cover- 
ing the same period in full. Without such an index 
much of the material listed would be lost sight of 
as time goes on. It should therefore be of increas- 
ing value to all students of federal or state relief 
policies and practice for the given period. ($1.60, 
from the H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University 
Ave., New York, N. Y.) 
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A Bibliography on the Organization and Conduct 
of Marriage and Family Counselling Services is 
available, reprinted from Parent Education (Vol. 
III, Nos. 1 and 2), at 10 cents, National Council 
of Parent Education, 60 East 42d Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


Just Out 


Supervision in Social Case Work: Robinson. 
(University of North Carolina Press or THE 
Famiry, $2.50) 

Gang (revised edition): Thrasher. (University 
of Chicago Press or THe Famiy, $4) 

Problem of Anxiety: Freud. (W. W. Norton, or 
Tue Famity, $2) 

Medical Value of Psychoanalysis (long out of 
print): Alexander. (W. W. Norton or THE 
Famity, $3) 

The Board Member. (New Haven Council of 
Social Agencies or THE Fatty, $1) 

Trouble I’ve Seen: Gellhorn. (Morrow or THE 
Famity, $2.50) 

Youth Serves the Community: Hanna. (Appleton 
or THE Fairy, $2) 





SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL FOR 
SOCIAL WORK 
Courses oF INSTRUCTION 

PlanA The course leading to the Master’s degree con- 
sists of three summer sessions at Smith Col- 
lege and two winter sessions of supervised 
case work at selected social agencies in various 
cities. This course is designed for those who 
have _ had little or no previous experience in 
social work. Limited to forty. 

PlanB Applicants who have at least one year’s ex- 
perience in an approved social agency, or 
equivalent, may receive credit for the first 
summer session and the first winter session, 
and receive the Master’s degree upon the com- 
pletion of the requirements of two summer 
sessions and one winter session of supervised 
case work. Limited to forty. 

PlanC A summer session of eight weeks is open to 
experienced social workers. A special course 
in case work is offered by Miss Ruth Smalley. 
Limited to thirty-five. 

PlanD An advanced course of training in the super- 
vision and teaching of social case wo 
conducted by Miss Bertha Capen > 
Associate Director of the School, and _ staff. 
Graduates of schools of social work with two 
years’ case work experience are eligible for 
admission. The course consists of two sum- 
mer sessions at Smith College and, in consul- 
tation with the School, a winter of supervision 
and teaching during which the student may 
hold a paid position in a social agency. 
Limited to twenty-five. 

Seminars of two weeks on the following. topics are open 

to a limited number of qualified persons: 

1. Application of Mental Hygiene to Present-day Prob- 
lems in Case Work with Families. Miss Grace 
Marcus and Dr. Evelyn Alpern. July 12-24. 

2. Application of —y 4 Purcheleey to Social Case 

ork. Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder and Miss Beatrice 
H. Wajdyk. July 26—August 7. 

3. The Supervisor in Public Welfare. Mr. Glenn 

Jackson and Miss Mary Whitehead. August 9-21. 


For further information write to 
THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
NorTHAMPTon, MASSACHUSETTS 
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HANDBOOK ON 
SOCIAL CASE 
RECORDING 


By MARGARET COCHRAN BRISTOL 


Filling a long-felt need, this study offers a 
practical guide to record writing, with 
enough discussion of case-work practices and 
procedures to illustrate the entire process of 
family welfare work in general and in 
specific instances. 

A Social Work Administrator says: “It is 
the best book I have read on the subject. It 
has sensed the real problems of recording, is 
readable, right to the point, and makes prac- 
tical suggestions..—Lean Brunk, State 
Supervisor of Case Work, Iowa Emergency 
Relief Administration. 

A Teacher says: “ The simplicity, directness 
and completeness of the book are the quali- 


BoOsTON COLLEGE SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


professional school compris- 
WX ing two years of social work 
1 training in theory and prac- 
tice for men and women. A graduate 
school leading to a master’s degree 
in social work. A Catholic school 
equipped to effect a synthesis of 
Catholic principles and social work 
techniques and affording students of 
all faiths an opportunity to develop a 
substantial spirituality. 

First Semester—Sept. 21, 1936 

Second Semester—Feb. 1, 1937 







































































ties which commend it to the busy worker 
on the job. The comprehensiveness, clarity 
and balance of the book are the qualities Address The Dean 
which make teachers recommend it to stu- Boston College School 
| at af maken > Son, — of Social Work 
i ment o ociology @ ourse m Socta 
| Work, University of Minnesota. 126 Newbury Street 
a) Boston, Massachusetts 
| 220 pages, paper bound, $1.50 
J The UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 
3 
My 
| 
When in New York 
; 
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Hotel PARKSIDE 


NEW YORK 


HE PARKSIDE is one of New York’s nicest hotels, 
facing directly on private Gramercy Park. It main- 
tains traditionally high standards and homelike atmos- 
phere. 3 minutes’ walk to Welfare Council and Social 








Agencies. Single rooms from $2 a day . . . attrac- 


eye, tive weekly and monthly rates . . . moderate priced 
Facthties for , , — 
restaurant. Roof Terraces and Solariums. 





LUNCHEONS sate 
TEAS 
DINNERS 20th Street at Irving Place, New York 
MEETINGS . 


Under Knott Management 
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